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I F you put a value of 70% on the average learning of 
your pupils without using instructional films—then 
with instructional films your pupils will test up to 94% 
—a gain of 35%! 


That is the proven result of a continuing series of com- 
yprehensive and exhaustive tests made by the ‘ae 
authorities in the field of educational 


Other significant results of these tests show: 


1. Average pupils with the aid of instructional films learn 
as much as very bright pupils without them. 


2. The use of instructional films vastly increases pupil par- 
ticipation in classroom recitation. A larger percentage 
volunteers to recite—and does so more frequently. 
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3. Seeing instructional films causes pupils to read voluntarily 
far more supplementary recommended material. 


4. Learning is retained an average of 45% more by the use 
of instructional films. 


5. Instructional films enrich course of study by opening 
related fields for pupils’ interest. 


To help you enrich the quality of your pupils’ experience and 
expedite their learning, the Instructional Films Division of 
International Theatrical & Television Corp. offers an authorita- 
tive film library from which you may make selections to 
integrate successfully with your school curricula. 


Upon request, we shall gladly mail to you the descriptive 
catalogue of instructional films now available, and keep you 

advised of new films as they are produced. Fill out mail ‘ 
coupon for your copy. 
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Producing Authenticity 


S opening titles and music fade, 
iN the audience begins to watch the 
feature picture in an agreeable, 
uncritical state; Coleridge called it sus- 
pended disbelief. Like a child whose 
mother says, “I am going to tell you a 
story,” the audience settles comfortably, 
submits; the mind becomes receptive. 
The documentary film asks a different 
response. “What is on the screen is 
reality. Don’t hold back belief. Be- 
lieve. Continue to believe when the film 
is over.” The audience is active; it com- 
pares the screen reality to a reality it 
knows: the daily job, income taxes, hous- 
ing, war and atomic bombs. As though 
it were in an argument, it examines every 
fact for a flaw. The facts, the portrayal 
of people and places must have an au- 
thenticity beyond anything in a fiction 
film. 


Go to the Source 


The only time a documentary is as- 
sured of this quality is when its makers 
go directly to the source. No recent de- 
velopments in film technique have dis- 
covered a short-cut for this basic step. 
Whereas Hollywood has improved its 
production methods through larger stu- 
dios, more expensive equipment and 
thousands of employees, the earliest 
methods of the documentary are still 
the soundest; pack a camera, an old suit, 
and with an old and trusted friend as 
director, writer and assistant cameraman 
—or even without him — off you go to 
Easter Island or downtown Brooklyn. 
With the introduction of portable sound 
equipment there was need for a larger 
unit — but rarely is there need for a 
staff consisting of more than a handful. 

The departmentalizing of the Holly- 
wood studio — directors, producers, 
writers in separate offices—serves to 
separate the film product from the stuff 
it describes, confusing its flavor or losing 
it altogether. When a producer cables 
a director to have a half-dozen camera- 
men photograph problems of reoccupa- 
tion and relief, and a writer sits in an 
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office three thousand miles away writing 
about it, relying upon research and a 
technical expert, the film loses spontane- 
ity and the common touch. It is in the 
commentary that one feels it most. Ex- 
amine a group of film documents of the 
war, — newsreels; the colorful language 
tacked on is interchangeable for what- 
ever film comes in whether it be mopping 
up activities in Saipan, a bloody drawn 
out campaign for a hill in Bougainville 
or a week of steady winning in Tinian. 
Each release is read with the same au- 
thority and tension by a man with a 
clear musical voice who smells of the 
broadcasting studio; he reads a script 
written by a man who smells of an office ; 
and the words accompany a place that 
smells of death and gunpowder. A news- 
reel is, of course, partially excused be- 
cause it is rushed for time but it is worth 
comparing its sound track to another 
more authentic method. In The True 
Glory, the plain voices of ordinary people, 
with their mistakes in grammar and 
pronunciation, were so real that some 
people in the audience said that they kept 
searching the faces on the screen to see 
who might have been talking. It was 
an excellent illusion of talking done on 
the spot because the writing was on the 
spot, the result of hundreds of inter- 
views. 


Hide the Camera 


After getting to the source, the chief 
problem of documentary filming presents 
itself — people. Unlike a reporter with 
a pad and pencil, a camera reporter uses 
a piece of machinery that can very easily 
interfere with giving the sense of people 
as they are. The camera’s presence brings 
on waving and ogling, transforms people 
into smiling or stiff self-consciousness. 
(In addition, an Eyemo clicks so loudly 
that in the jungle soldiers whip about 
to locate the strange sounding weapon; 
used from a front row during a speech 
at Carnegie Hall recently, its clicking 
was as loud as the speaker’s voice.) Con- 
cealing the camera has proved effective. 


In The City a camera in a suitcase suc- 
cessfully recorded the hurry of the 
streets, a sidewalk drink-stand, the gulp- 
ing of the New York lunch. Berlin used 
a camera set up inside a specially de- 
signed van back in 1927 and there are 
probably earlier uses. 

Certain situations seem more suitable 
than others, those in a crowded city more 
than a rural area; one wouldn’t want 
to trail a farmer around on a farm with 
a camera hidden in a pumpkin. The de- 
vice is fascinating and certainly worth 
using for the authenticity a few really 
candid shots can lend to a whole film 
but one can’t expect too much from it. 

Mix in an Actor 
After screening a great deal of hap- 
hazard shooting by a concealed camera 
one finds only a few moments of inter- 
est; average behavior can be quite color- 
less. Subtract from the candid shots of 
the people outside the German Embassy 
in The House on 92nd Street the knowl- 
edge that they were Nazi agents and 
their walking about seems rather un- 
exciting, — authentic but uninteresting. 

In order to have action before the 
concealed camera conform somewhat to 
a film’s needs yet preserve naturalness 
of background, a director can have an 
actor who is in the “know” work as a 
sort of shillaber, mixing with people 
who are unaware of being photographed. 
In Allies in the South Pacific, a film on 
United States-New Zealand cooperation, 
this method was used to photograph a 
soldier asking street directions, a tram 
conductress stuffing passengers into a 
crowded car, etc. Used in The Lost 
Weekend, the “shill” method has been 
recently discussed in the New Republic 
and parodied in the New Yorker. 

Even simple action shot this way re- 
quires patience and an actor who is able 
to evoke the desired responses and to 
jockey innocent bystanders into proper 
positions for the camera. The limited 
aspect of the method is that it produces 
fragments rather than complete sequen- 


ces. After the key shot the camera- 
man has to suppress an impulse to 
pop out of the department store dum- 
my in which he is hiding and ask the 
people who have been in the shot to bear 
with him while he takes one more, from 
a different angle. 


A more valuable device to achieve a, 


sense of people is the portable sound 
camera used in newsreels, still relatively 
unused by the documentary producer. 
One reason is that it is more expensive. 
But it is also true that the habit of the 
studios, the years of bringing people to 
the camera, has delayed bringing the 
camera to people. When the man in 
the street does make the newsreels, when 
the Bronx family tells what it expects 
to do with its sweepstake winnings or 
when the GI describes how his tank 
cleaned up a German town, the movie 
audience, finds a_ special interest 
awakened ; the sound of the voice reveals 
the personality,—the shyness,  self- 
importance, or pride. The sound camera 
has just begun to explore a realm of real 
people that the radio has been exploiting 
for years in quiz programs, sidewalk 
interviews and the emotional-problem- 
solving of Mr. Anthony and the Court 
of Human Relations. 


Synchronized Sound 


One of the things that has happened 
during this war is that the sound camera 
has been taken out of the studio more 
than ever before. An impressive syn- 
chronized sound report of the official 
Japanese surrender on board the U.S.S. 
Missouri is incorporated in the film 
Appointment in Tokyo: General Mac- 
Arthur officiates, calling up the Japanese 
representatives; at one point one over- 
hears Halsey whisper something to Mac- 
Arthur; as the Japs sign, the track is 
a rush of dramatic silence. Another real- 
istic synch-sound portion of this film was 
taken in the front lines: an officer at a 
forward observation post directs the fire 
of a bomber upon a Jap-held hill; as he 
talks into his radio one can watch the 
plane drop its bombs, hear the advice to 
the pilot, the enthusiasm when the bombs 
begin to land on the target. 

There are certain situations that the 
sound or silent camera can look into 
without disturbing naturalness, situations 
that the documentary film-maker should 
learn to recognize. When people are 
deeply involved in what they’re doing — 
a surrender, a patient telling a psychia- 
trist about his emotional problems, an 
officer describing a plan of attack to his 
platoon just before going into battle, — 
the camera works unnoticed. In shooting 
a documentary which deals with less 
overwhelming situations it is possible for 
the director to plan an interview which 
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will be absorbing if not overwhelming, 
to teed those questions which will evoke 
spontaneous answers, later to cut the 
interviewer's voice out of the sound 
track. Housing Problems, a British docu- 
mentary made in 1935, relied upon this 
technique: the sound camera was taken 
into the slums; the people who lived in 
the rooms spoke directly to the camera 
describing their living conditions, point- 
ing to the bad ceiling, the cracked walls; 
a woman seemed anxious to teil about a 
big rat that ran about at night. Even 
though an interview is carefully planned, 
it can capture the naturalness of actual 


speech. 
For Untrained Actors 


As soon as two or more people are 
put before the camera, a problem arises 
that is inherently difficult for the docu- 
mentary: while one person talks the 
others have to stand by and react. For 
untrained actors this is a strain and when 
professionals are called in to meet the 
dialog situation, the film, no matter 
how weil handled hints the unreality of 
a feature picture. The surest method of 
keeping a foothold in reality is to use 
those who customarily do the things they 
are asked to do in the film. The job of 
the director is mainly that of making 
slight extensions and modifications to suit 
film needs, making no severe acting de- 
mands, advising on pauses, telling the 
person where to stand, when to speak, 
etc. This method was used with out- 
standing success with flyers, merchant- 
men and the members of a barrage bal- 
loon squadron in Target for Tonight, 
Merchant Seamen and Squadron 992. 

Though it can be done, it is dangerous 
to mix a sequence using professional 
actors with highly authentic film ma- 
terial. Some time ago The March of 
Time had an issue on the Nazi Youth 
Movement, most of the shots coming 
from Germany. At one point a German 
officer acted by someone whom you 
couldn’t quite place in Confession of a 
Nazi Spy or some other anti-Nazi film, 
shouted his hatred of the word “cul- 
ture.” The sequence with dressed up 
actors, with the distinctive gleam of 
studio lighting was clearly recognizable 
as a product of the studio; it became 
“only a movie” and some of the terror 
of the authentic pictures was lost. 

There is a fiction imitation of a docu- 
mentary film that uses professional actors 
throughout, that derives its documentary 
quality from a script that aims to face 
real problems, from on-location photog- 
graphy, from a portrayal of people that 
strikes an immediate note of familiarity. 
Such films as The Way Ahead, Nine 
Men of the 8th Army, and The 
Southerner are worthy of study by docu- 


mentary film-makers; more dependent on 
a created reality, these films reveal what 
directors do to make their films more 
authentic. If any general principle can 
be observed, it is that a director often 
takes a certain amount of time from the 
usual hurry of the story line and devotes 
his attention to rendering characters and 
details as authentically as possible. Docu- 
mentaries fail when they are too orderly 
and arranged, when every detail is made 
to contribute to the main idea, sometimes 
being bent to serve it. One of the films 
made recently for the Navy and being 
used by the Army is intended to show 
how veterans who have suffered the 
mental upset of battle fatigue can adjust 
to civilian life. At the beginning three 
sailors who have just been discharged 
from the Navy are shown engaged in a 
bull session on a bus that is taking them 
home. Since no narrator is used, the 
dialog has the burden of supplying all 
the tacts. The first sailor is over thirty, 
married and going back to work for 
himself on a farm. The second is in his 
mid-twenties, single and intending to 
work for someone else in a machine shop. 
The third is twenty, single and going 
to school. The old one is not very wor- 
ried ; the young one is very worried. The 
writers had put no time aside for normal 
conversation. They had drawn three con- 
trasting characters and the result had 
the bareness of Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears. Only an immature person could 
find such fairy tale characters credible. 
The young sailor strains to convey the 
idea he represents — worry. He worries 
in every line, his brows are kept tightly 
knit. There is no moment in which he 
appears casual and real. 


A Little Inconsistency 


Although the purpose of a documen- 
tary is to clarify, it should be true to 
the lack of clarity and consistency. in 
human behaviour. A film that sets out 
to contrast life in slums with life in a 
new housing project will lose authenti- 
city if it shows sad people in the slums 
(without a filter) and the people in the 
housing project happy and sunburnt 
(with a filter). Inagroupof people look- . 
ing at a ball game, not everybody looks; 
someone for some reason is not looking or 
is looking in the wrong direction. These 
exceptions happen and one should expect 
them on the screen along with the aver- 
age. As a matter of fact, the exceptions, 
the nuances of behaviour, the particular 
way a man smokes, eats or drinks pre- 
sents a sharper picture, more vivid and 
more lasting. 

One remembers in The Battle of San 
Pietro the shot of an Italian towns- 
woman who pushes a little boy standing 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Picture Producers and Distributors 

of America, Inc., and Byron Price, 
new vice-president, have an opportunity 
to perform a public service that will 
rank with anything they have done be- 
fore. But they will do it only if they 
break sharply with the traditional think- 
ing of what was formerly called the 
Hays Office. For too many years the 
MPPDA has accepted Hollywood’s es- 
timate of itself as a sort of glorified and 
profitable roller-coaster venture. The 
emphasis was on entertainment, rather 
than public responsibility, and few of the 
services to science and education that 
are regularly rendered by the press and 
radio were contributed by the industry. 
Take, for example, its attitude toward 
censorship. Instead of fighting for free- 
dom of the screen, the Hays Office con- 
ducted one of the most spectacular mass 
retreats in history. Before it was or- 
ganized there were many irritable boards 
of censorship in states and local com- 
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munities. The Hays Office, instead of 
enlightening these boards and fighting 
censorship, developed a code, the net re- 
sult of which made the censorship of 
Dubuque, lowa apply to films released 
in New York. Before the war, the dele- 
tions demanded by Germany and Spain 
applied to all of the United States. 
When criticism was offered, the answer 
was always that the business of the in- 
dustry is selling entertainment; the for- 
eign market is vitally important; there- 
fore nothing must be done to offend any 
foreign customer. 

That made it practically impossible 
to get anti-fascist and anti-Nazi films on 
the American. screen prior to 1939. 
When individual courageous producers 
like Warner Brothers or Walter Wanger 
did succeed in getting out films that 
said something about our national dan- 
ger, it was without the encouragement 
of the Hays Office. 

The roller-coaster attitude actually 
costs the industry money, for large as 
the audience is, it is not nearly as large 
as it would be if all of the adults capa- 
ble of paying for a seat were regular 
attendants at the motion picture thea- 
tres. Just before the war, it will be 
recalled, a Gallup survey, widely pub- 
licized in the industry trade press, esti- 
mated that 30,000,000 Americans were 
staying away from theatres every week. 

In the struggle to find the lowest 
common denominator, the artistic devel- 
opment of the films was forgotten and 
the selective audience ignored. Here the 
industry ran counter to the great Amer- 
ican traditions of the legitimate theatre 
and the publishing field. Every theat- 
rical producer and every publisher con- 
siders it part of his duty to meet the 
needs of selective audiences, even though 
sometimes the financial risk is great. 

Hollywood has tended to stifle the 
development of the educational film, 
overlooking a potential market because 
it did not promise the rich and immediate 
return of the theatrical lowest common 
denominator. The development of the 
educational film industry will take a 
great deal of money; the entertainment 
section of the industry has had that money 
to spend and never thought it worth- 
while, even for purposes of prestige, to 
put some of it back of education. There- 
fore, the problem of developing the edu- 
cational film was left mainly to the large 
foundations. Little basic research in the 
field of the films has been supported by 
the industry. A negligible amount of 
investment capital has been made avail- 
able for the development of the educa- 
tional film. It is hoped that this situa- 
tion will undergo fundamental change 
at the hands of the new leaders. 

Mr. Johnston and Mr. Price have 
had long and distinguished records in 


public service. Mr. Johnston conducted 
the affairs of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, not as a business spokesman, but 
as a statesman with the interests of the 
nation at heart. Mr. Price ran the Of- 
fice of Censorship in such a way as to 
guarantee to the public the maximum 
amount of information that was con- 
sistent with security needs during the 
war. What these two men can do in 
the future may well surpass anything 
they have done in the past. 


In keeping with his plan to make 
known to the American public something 
about the State Department operations, 
William Benton, Assistant Secretary of 
State, wrote an article in the New York 
Times Magazine, December 2, outlining 
the department’s information service 
program, * The article appeared at the 
time he returned from the UNO Educa- 
tion Conference in London. 

Mr. Benton said the State Depart- 
ment was “continuing to arrange” for 
the distribution of documentary films 
portraying democratic processes and the 
American way of life. Some of the pic- 
tures will be distributed abroad in thea- 
tres by the motion picture industry and 
others will reach non-theatrical audiences 
through the department’s foreign service. 

He pointed out that film strips, which 
usually contain from 70 to 100 frames, 
with titles in English and the lan- 
guage of the country in which they are 
shown, are being used by the In- 
terim International Information Service 
abroad, particularly in the Far East; to 
project what is going on in America. 
The strips cover a wide range of sub- 
jects—from our public schools to our in- 
dustries. 

“The media has been especially use- 
ful,” he said, “because it has reached 
large audiences. Film strips can be used 
many times without replacing them. 
They-cost less than $2 a showing. In 
one instance 300 prints of a subject were 
shown to different audiences, with their 
accompanying lectures, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $500.” 

The State Department has no thought — 
of “censoring” Hollywood films which 
are exported, Mr. Benton declared, al- 
though he remarked, “As every traveler 
knows, the people of other countries 
have gained their strongest impression 
of us from the movies and these impres- 
sions have not always been ‘full and 
fair.’ ” 

In the course of his discussion of the 
IIIS use of motion pictures, as well as 
radio and the press, Mr. Benton stated 
that the IIIS “may produce some inex- 
pensive documentaries, under contract, 
for use abroad.” 
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Canada’s National. Film Board has 
grown from four to 785 members, it 
is evident that some significant film ac- 
tivity must have been going on north of 
the 49th parallel. Today Canada can 
boast the largest single government unit 
in the world engaged in the documen- 
tary field, with an international distribu- 
tion that stands on its own feet at the 
box-office. But there is more to Canada’s 
film program than a desire for commer- 
cial success. The Canadian documentary 
film attitude is based on a far-sighted 
analysis of the Canadian position in 
world affairs, and it focuses its aims on 
world security and human welfare. 
This attitude is characterized in film 
by a sense of perspective and a vigorous 
and often penetrating objectivity, and it 
has produced in the World in Action 
series of theatrical shorts, some unique 
and distinguished visual summaries of 
world problems. Such films as Now the 
Peace, When Asia Speaks, Inside Fight- 
ing Russia, and In the Wake of the 
Armies — UNRRA, are examples, and 
of such films Theodore Strauss of the 
New York Times has said: “The Film 
Board is simplifying and bringing into 
: perspective the enormous and complex 
Still from the early film by Julian Roffman, Bottle Is Our Business. issues of the war. It is making the people 
full partners in the grim but hopeful 
Odyssey of this generation.” 
The results of this film attitude are 
no less remarkable on Canada’s domestic 
‘ & Ba front. It seemed to the founders of 
Canada’s film policy that human welfare 
and security, in a country of so many 
geographic and psychological distances, 
depend to a large extent on getting each 
A Canadian Indian building a birchbark canoe, photo from Peoples of Canada. Canadian to know and understand the 
. lives and problems of his fellow citizens; 
in introducing east to west, French to 
English; town to country; farmer to 
worker; and this was a job that film 
was uniquely fitted to do. 

Under a centrally effective policy Can- - 
ada has been able to apply and integrate 
this idea, not only with motion pictures 
but with film-strips, still photographs, 
displays, posters, wall hangers, cartoons 
and government publications. 

Young Canadian film-makers are 
trained to an understanding of public 
service and the great responsibility, as 
well, of being the interpretive medium 
between government and people. Thus 
as a wartime duty the Film Board’s 
Food and Agriculture unit faced the task 
of bridging the gulf between the local 
and the national or sometimes world 
community, and produced films in a kind 
of visual shorthand that could interpret 
farm economics; films such as Bacon for 
Britain, Battle of the Harvest, Thought 
for Food, and the Farmers Forum that 
were a challenge to rural discussion 
The Industrial Circuits’ unit inter- 


Fc: the fact that in five years 
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preted the place of industry and workers 
against the perspective of battle with 
Thank You, Joe, Fighting Ships, Wom- 
en Are Warriors etc., and the labour- 
management relations with Partners in 
Production, Democracy at Work etc.; 
while other units dealt with industrial 
nutrition, day nurseries and unemploy- 
ment insurance. The problems of war- 
time economy were met by such films as 
Coupon Value, The Main Dish and 
Make It Over. 


Apart from all these, the Film Board 
began to tackle its objective of social co- 
herence with a series of regional films 
that serve to introduce Canadian com- 
munities and peoples to each other, and 
it is in this field that the traditions of 
documentary have the most opportunity 
to develop and expand. 


_ Films like Peoples of Canda give a 
coherent picture of the whole nation, 
while a series of regional films have 
begun to tap Canada’s specific human 
geography. 

During the war a large part of the 
Film Board’s effort was of course, fo- 
cussed on the production of miltary films 
of one type or another. But in the im- 
mediate urgency of providing training 
films and front line coverage, the work- 
ing thesis was not forgotten, that film’s 
role was, as well, to introduce soldier 
to civilian and hometown to foxhole. A 
series of specially prepared newsreels 
helped do the job. Canada Communique, 
Pictorial Hometown News, Eyes Front, 
brought civilian news to Canadian sol- 
diers; and the transformation of three 
Service newsreels did the same job for 
civilians with the Industrial and Rural 
Newsreels, Front Line Reports, and 
Canadian Screen Magazine. 


At the same time the Film Board was 


producing documents of military service _ 


like Action Stations, Battle Is Our Busi- 
ness, Up from the Ranks, and 13th Pla- 
toon; and in the final stages of the war, 
it turned to the problems of rehabilita- 
tion with Future for Fighters, Welcome 
Soldiers, Home to the Land, Road to 
Civvy Street, etc. 


And so to the young and enthusiastic 
Canadian film-makers who have met the 
exacting film requirements of wartime 
necessity, the Canadian scene, as it shifts 
to the complex problems of peace, is a 
challenge. They are finding in the far 
flung human, physical and economic 
geography of their country, a film poten- 
tial that is like an unlimited natural 
resource and they have, in the working 
structure of their National Film Board, 
the tools for the job. 


Canadian documentary today is on the 
road to a development unique in scope 
and rich in promise. 
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Canadian artist, A. Y. Jackson, in a scene from Canadian Landscape, the first in a. 
series of art films. 


A Canadian girl at work in a wartime factory; still from Women Are Warriors. : 


Prediction and Warning 
An Interview with Raymond Moley 


“America’s independent theatre ex- 
hibitor had better be looking into the 
16mm business, because if he doesn’t, 
some one else will, and he will be left 
out in the cold.” 

This is the opinion of Raymond 
Moley, chronicler of the times in News- 
week, author, lecturer, jurist and educa- 
tor. In an exclusive interview recently 
with Film News, at his office in the 
Newsweek Building, New York, Mr. 
Moley had some pertinent comments to 
make on the future of the non-theatrical 
film field. 

He believes the greatest potential of 
the 16mm movie is in the home. “With 
a 16mm projector, screen and private 
film library, you can entertain yourself 
and family better at home than you can 
at the theatre,” he said. 

“Of course, the movie at home must 
start with a few people who can afford 
home projection, but once the so-called 
‘luxury’ trade is tapped, production and 
distribution costs will go down faster to 
the masses than any other American 
product heretofore. 

“The 16mm projector is a simpler 
thing to manufacture than the automo- 
bile, and after all, we already have had 
some 40 years of experience in mass pro- 
duction, therefore it won't take too 
many years to produce and distribute 
profitably home projectors and home 
movies for volume sale,” Mr. Moley 
declared. 

To the query: “Do you think the 
35mm industry eventually will absorb 
the 16mm industry?” he replied: “It 
may, but I don’t think you can stop the 
35mm industry. It has the capital and 
the ‘know how’ of production and dis- 
tribution.” 


Q. “Does that mean those who pio- 
neered in 16mm would be forced out?” 

To this question he answered: “Well, 
if they couldn’t operate as well as the 
35mm people, they would have to take 
up some other line of business. After all, 
Hollywood knows how to make the best 
pictures and knows how to make them 
most profitably. Those who can turn out 
the best for the greatest profit will win 
out.” 

Q. “What do you think of the Gov- 
ernment’s proposed worldwide propa- 
ganda service which will utilize the 
press, radio and*motion pictures?” 

“Insofar as the people in this country 
are concerned,” he said, “I don’t believe 


Raymond Moley 


they want anything that is obviously 
propaganda. As for the people of Eu- 
rope, | think they have had enough 
propaganda to last them a long time. 

“However, I am interested in educa- 
tion, and I believe the best education the 
Government or private industry can do 
would be to get the films into the home. 

“Of course, it is a problem to get the 
kind of pictures that should be shown 
by the U. S. Government to people 
abroad,” he remarked. “Private enter- 
prise must decide what kind of product 
should be shown, because private enter- 
prise only will be able to produce econ- 
omically these educational pictures. 

“T don’t believe in too much Govern- 
ment. I don’t think any Government 
picture is as good as a film made by a 
private company. No Government en- 
terprise, in my opinion, can compete with 
a good private enterprise, if the condi- 
tions are fair to both sides.” 

Mr. Moley emphasized at this point 
that “we must have both entertainment 
and educational pictures if we are to 
maintain world peace. For example, I 
wish some one would produce some good 
Russian pictures here to counteract the 
anti-Russian feeling now in this coun- 
try. It is very sad. The Russians are 
more like us than we realize.” 

In further discussing films for world 
peace, Mr. Moley pointed out that no 
medium of communications is as force- 
ful nor as effective as the screen in es- 
tablishing attitudes of concord or creat- 
ing universal understanding. 


In connection with his remark that 
“the theatre exhibitor should look into 
the 16mm business,” he explained that 
within a few years, the theatre man will 
find that his customers are staying away 
from the local movie house and are get- 
ting their entertainment films in 16mm, 
plus educational pictures, travelogs, car- 
toons and other subjects. These pictures 
will be mailed to customers directly from 
central libraries for a nominal rental fee, 
he said, and the exhibitor could well set 
up a local 16mm circuit in order to serve 
those of his customers who prefer home 
movie entertainment. 

There will be theatres in the future. 
of course, Mr. Moley conceded, just as 
there now are public libraries. “But more 
people will prefer to see films at home, 
just as more people in the past 20 years 
have preferred to buy books rather than 
read them at the public library.” 

Mr. Moley’s interest in motion pictures 
probably came about a few years ago 
when he was commissioned to write a 
biography of Will H. Hays, former 
president of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc. 

During the past 30 years, the News- 
week chronicler has made a career in 
public service, in Government, teaching, 
lecturing and writing. Since 1923 he has 
been professor of public law at Columbia 
University. 

He was selected by the late Frankliu 
D. Roosevelt as a personal assistant when 
the President was Governor of New 
York State in 1932, and was one of the 
original “brain trusters” of the Roosevelt 
inner cabinet. He was Assistant Secretary 
of State in 1933. From 1933 to 1937 he 
was editor of Today magazine and has 
been an associate of Newsweek since 
1937. In addition to his weekly column 
in Newsweek, he writes a regular col- 
umn for the Wall Street Journal and the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, among 
other publications. 


IT&T Has New Machine 
International Theatrical and Televi- 


sion Corp. plans to manufacture an in- 
expensive narrow-gauge projection ma- 
chine with sound, to retail for under 
$200, it was reported in New York re- 
cently. Distribution nationally and in- 
ternationally will be sought in schools, 
colleges, churches and among business 
men in areas where no regularly estab- 
lished motion picture theatres operate. 
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Films and the Goddess 


OVERNMENT film-making during the 
war has had an objective that can 
be expressed in a simple phrase — 
though here as in other forms of war 
it is one thing describing the objective, 
another thing capturing it. The phrase I 
should choose because it is descriptive 
and accurate though far from complete 
is — its function has been that of report- 
ing the war. 

There is more in this than strikes the 
eye because reporting a catacylsm on 
this scale is a task with an infinite num- 
ber of phases. Sometimes the report is 
concerned with something so broad and 
simple as, say, the sufferings and hero- 
ism of the merchant service; but the 
film, in this case Pat Jackson and 
the Crown Film Unit’s Western Ap- 
proaches, represents a formidable total 
of practical difficulties overcome, like 
the difficulty, for example, of filming in 
open boats for weeks on end with a 
sound camera and a colour camera in 
rough weather in the Irish Sea. 

And these practical triumphs, as any 
film-maker knows, are themselves noth- 
ing by comparison with the mental vic- 
tories and defeats that have to be lived 
through in the effort to bring together 
on the screen the actions, the people and 
the words that add up to an impression 
of objective truth. The sort of objective 
truth Western Approaches attains is not 
something “given” to the director or the 
cameraman, but something that has to 
be fought for. That is why Western 
Approaches took two years to make — 
and is worth it. 


War Reporting 

Reporting the war in film is some- 
times in direct terms as in London Can 
Take It, or Target for To-night, or the 
more recent Crown film V. 1. which has 
had an outstanding success all over the 
world. Desert Victory and Tunisian 
Victory are other examples. But there 
are many films in which this reporting 
has to be done indirectly. 

War is not only action: it is a process 
of social change. A film like Paul Rotha’s 
World of Plenty is a report of this char- 
acter. In telling the story how the war 
brought on a complete change in the 
attitude of the British people to the 
production and distribution of food, be- 
cause food had to be distributed accord- 
ing to one, and only one, principle that 
the greatest possible number of people 
should be given maximum energy to win 
the war, in te!ling this story Rotha had 
to throw a light on social adjustments. 
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Similarly the wrench of attention we 
have had to make in the midst of war, 
so that the efforts towards reconstruc- 
tion are included in the war-time drive, 
leads to another kind of reporting in 
John Elldridge’s story of Coventry, City 
Reborn. War brings also a new aware- 
ness if not always a new understanding 
of the countries fighting beside us. Two 
new films notable for this are Jerrold 
Krimsky’s The 900 and Gilbert Gunn’s 
The Star in the Sand, both about the 
Yugoslavs. 

With our men scattered over the 
seven oceans we have a good reason for 
an awakened interest in the world at 
large and for trying to turn the remote 
into the familiar. A whole series of films 
nearing completion tell the story of 
Western and Eastern Africa, the story 
of the gigantic work of the Middle East 
Supply Council, the story of the road 
through Iran to Russia; and, coming 
back to the more familiar territories of 
the Commonwealth, Dominion Status 
gives a new freshness to our conception 
of what free Dominions are. 


Specialized Subjects 


Behind the action and the changes of 
war is another kind of action, the 
scientific thought and discovery that 
makes action possible. Behind Mulberry 
(did you see A Harbour Goes to 
France?) are the physicists and the 
mathematicians. 

Experience has revealed an interesting 
fact that in the United States — and in 
other countries too— most effective 
film propaganda for this country is done 
by films like Michael Hankinson’s 
Psychiatry in Action, a scientific film 
intended only for specialized audiences 
of doctors, psychiatrists and students 
about the new methods this country has 
introduced in war-time to deal with sery- 
ice and civilian cases of nervous disorder. 
The film has had a remarkable dis- 
tribution in the U. S. among opinon- 
forming groups and seems to have had 
an excellent effect in showing this coun- 
try alive to new problems and solving 
them. 

Geoffrey Bell’s Personnel Selection, 
on the elaborate new methods devised 
by the British Army to make sure that 
the nearly round peg gets into the nearly 
round hole, is in the same category. It 
will be of a special interest to civil serv- 
ants now that parallel methods are pro- 
posed for use among them as among 
soldiers. 


Reporting, in this kind of film, begins 
to merge in training. Certainly the war 
has brought the training film into its 
own. Never before have so many training 
films been made— for Services, Civil 
Defense, Fire Guards, Home Guards, 
even for doctors in new methods of 
treatment of particular diseases, for 
teachers, for children, for their parents, 
for housewives, for everybody. 

Reporting merges into instruction on 
one side and into story-telling on the 
other. All the films I have mentioned 
were made for the M. of I. But it is also 
true that some of the best feature films 
projecting Britain at war would never 
have ben made but for Films Division’s 
influence. Carol Read’s The Way Ahead 
and Launder and Gilliat’s Millions Like 
Us are two examples. Some people 
would call them near-documentaries. 

I am not, however, going to be lured 
into another discussion of Documentary 
— what is it? I still believe it to be one 
of the important contributions Britain 
has made to film-making in general. The 
interesting thing is that this contribu- 
tion has been made from the beginning 
under Government auspices. Under the 
Empire Marketing Board from 1928 to 
1932, then under the G.P.O. and during 
the war under the Films Division of the 
M. of I., Government film production 
has filled an essential role. To what 
extent it will remain essential in the 
future is sub judice and I shall not go 
into that. Even so, I dare say it is proper 
to attempt some appreciation of what 
function Government film-making has 
played up to now. 


Art and Government 


Trying to summarize it I remember 
a phrase of Malraux, “those other print- 
ing presses.” He meant radio, gramo- 
phone, television, film. Holding to the 
parallel, and comparing small things 
with great (the films in this case being 
the small things) I sometimes wonder 
whether Government film-making has 
not played. in however small a way, a 
part something like that the University 
presses have played in the history of 
printing. 

By good luck, of course, printing first 
grew up in a learned or a religious atmo-. 
sphere and not a commercial one. 
Learning, commoditie and delight — 
these qualities for their own sake — 
were the aim of the early printers. Even 
through the commercial centuries, I 
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Films for Unity 
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opay, UAW-CIO is a union of 

1,250,000 members. The organiza- 
tion’s educational program, of which the 
film department is an important factor, 
is one of the reasons this substantial 
membership — the largest in the world, 
for such a group — can be claimed. 
There is probably no technique in the 
field of education that exerts greater 
influence and effectiveness than motion 
pictures. As a medium for reaching peo- 
ple, it is almost unequalled. This is 
evidenced by the ninety million Ameri- 
cans who regularly go to the movies 
each week. 

With a realization of this, the UAW- 
CIO was the first international union 
in the United States and Canada to set 
up an international film department 
which serviced all of the local unions. 
In 1938, three years after the estab- 
lishment of UAW-CIO, the film de- 
partment of the international education 
department was formed by executive 
board order. Since then, the department 
has produced films concerned with the 
building of industrial unions, action 
emanating from unity, union newsreels, 
and union short subjects. 


Unit. Grows Rapidly 


Under the leadership of the president 
of the UAW-CIO, R. J. Thomas, the 
growth of the film department has 
been rapid. Other educational films 
were produced by independent film 
companies for the organization, such as 
Native Land and Hell-Bent for Elec- 
tion, which was distributed during the 
1944 presidential elections, and a forth- 
coming film dealing with discrimination 
and minority problems. 

An extensive library has been estab- 
lished, containing over six hundred films 
which deal with labor, education, war, 
current events, travelogues, musicals, and 
comedies. The film denartment services 
over five hundred UAW-CIO local 
unions in the United States and Canada. 
Films are shipped to all the states in the 
Union and several of the Canadian prov- 
inces. There are local unions to which 
films are shown several times each week, 
and others that use films only once a 
month at membership meetings. These 
programs are arranged by the central 
film department, with an aim toward 
planning films suited to the educational 
needs of each local union. Discussion 
guides and film trailers accompany the 
programs. 


In addition, services are extended to 
organizations such as the Jewish Com- 
munity Center, Dodge Community Cen- 
ter, all of the YMCA groups in the 
Detroit area, fresh-air camps, chil- 
dren’s camps, fire department, safety 
department, traffic department, schools, 
colleges, social organizations, fraternal 
groups, minority clubs and various church 
groups, as well as CIO local union affili- 
ates. 


The following attendance figures are 
evidence of the increasing value of 


UAW-CIO’s education through films: 


200,000 
500,000 
800,000 
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Not included in these figures are the 
four million people who viewed Hellbent 
for Election. Thus, the total attendance 
from 1941 to 1945 was over eight mil- 
lion UAW-CIO members and their 
families, plus community organizations 
to which films have been distributed. 
UAW-CIO’s early interest in educa- 
tional films accounts for the most exten- 
sive film library of any union in the 
country, and the most carefully planned 
distribution. Through the efforts of the 
film department films are viewed by 
over 400,000 union members each month. 


Own 200 Projectors 


A total of two hundred projectors, 
owned by various local unions, are 
available for the showing of 16mm films. 
These films are secured from the U. S. 
Army Industrial Servies Division, Office 
of War Information, British Informa- 
tion Services, Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, University of Michigan Exten- 
sion Services, and the National Film 
Board of Canada. 

Audiences for UAW-CIO films of 
the sixth and seventh War Loan drives 
consisted of 930,000 members of com- 
munity organizations, union members, 
their families and friends. An Award of 
Merit has been presented to the film 
department for these showings. 

At the September, 1944 convention 
a resolution was passed appropriating 
$50,000 for the purpose of producing 
films during 1945. It was stipulated 
that these films “shall be prepared by 
recognized experts in the field, using the 


latest methods and techniques so that 
our films will be on a par with com- 
mercial films.” Furthermore, it was re- 
quired that “at least one film be made 
dealing with the problem of race discrim- 
ination and that one film be made deal- 
ing with the history of our union.” A 
Technicolor production, which is a film 
on racial discrimination, will be released 
sometime in the fall. 

For the present, the major activity of 
the film department consist of distrib- 
uting productions of other organizations. 
Of these, films concerned with reconver- 
sion, full employment, race discrimina- 
tion, veteran problems, health and safety, 
and war films are by far the most ap- 
propriate and interesting to the film-con- 
scious members of UAW-CIO. 


The Goddess 


(Continued from preceding page) 


believe the university presses have been 
largely responsible for advancing the 
technical processes of printing. 

Art must have its museums, learning 
its universities, where the tradition is of 
public service and ends pursued for their 
own sake. Films began in rather a differ- 
ent atmosphere. Only one end was 
recognized: cash receipts. Film-making 
is still an infantile art but even in these, 
its early years, it is good to be able to 
record that the British Government and 
our Civil Service has been able to in- 
fluence film-making as much as it has 
with the tradition of public service. It 
is one of the first facts that strike us 
war-time temporaries. We are wrestling 
on one side with the temperaments or 
film-makers and on the other with the 
difficulty of fitting the peculiar processes 
of imaginative creation into the frame- 
work of Civil Service procedure, and’ 
speaking for myself at any rate I must 
admit Government film-making has its 
own excitements. But in the end one 
always comes back to the tradition ot 
public service, because that is what makes 
the thing workable. It has been a delight 
sometimes to find the embodiment of 
the tradition in persons. It is sometimes 
quaint, but always refreshing, to imbibe 
the almost eighteenth-centurv Rational- 
ism that informs traditional Government 
procedure — a world where. at least in 
theory, the better always triumphs over 
the worse reason: good reasons drive out 
bad. The Goddess of Reason is en- 
throned .as she was by Robespierre 
(though he afterwards dethroned her). 
But that’s a shocking thing to say to a 
civil servant! 


Reprinted from the 
Documentary News Letter, England. 
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Some New Product 
In Distribution 


New releases of 16mm motion pic- 
tures have been announced recently by 
educational and commercial film dealers. 

Bell and Howell Company, Chicago, 


Ill., has two Monument Valley color 


films, Navajo Sand Painting and Amer- 
ican Antiquities. 

Other releases from Bell and Howell 
are: Ghost Catchers, This Is the Life 
and Secrets of the Sea; also four films 
about India, in color, Dance Revival, 
Mysore, Baroda and Eclipse Stakes at 
Bombay. 

Commonwealth Pictures Corp., 729 
Seventh Avenue, New York, has an- 
nounced that United Artists’ all-star 
production, Stage Door Canteen, is now 
available in 16mm. Other entertainment 
releases from Commonwealth, promised 
for 1946, are: The Shanghai Gesture, 
Hangmen Also Die and Miracle of 
Main Street. 

International Theatrical and Televi- 
sion Corp., 25 West 45th Street, New 
York, offers Holland Carries On, an 18- 
minute film produced by the Nether- 
lands Information Bureau. 

Sun Dial Films, Inc., 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York, has three pictures 
on China: China’s Pattern for Peace, 
The Road to Victory and The Voice of 
China. The films were made by the 
Chinese Ministry of Information. 


Welsh Studios, 25th and Lehigh Ave- 
nues, Philadelphia, Pa., presents Wild 
Ponies of Tibet, a 10-minute sound film. 

YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York, has an- 
nounced a 15-minute sound film, Sight- 
seeing at Home, a television subject pro- 
duced by General Electric, and distrib- 
uted free of charge. 


Film Commission Meets 


Dr. Mark A. May of the Yale Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, and chairman 
of the Commission of Motion Pictures 
of the American Council on Education, 
presided at a special meeting, December 
14, at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Proposed subject matter and tech- 
niques for educational films in the field 
of mathematics was discussed by the 
Mathematics Committtee of the com- 
mission at the meeting. The math se- 
ries will include films on arithmetic, al- 
gebra, geometry and trigonometry. The 
Art Committee is scheduled to meet be- 
fore January 1, with Dr. A. L. Threl- 
keld, superintendent of schools of Mont- 
clair, N. J., presiding. 
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CHARLES R. REAGAN, of Austin, Texas 


Several weeks ago "C.R." left the Washington scene to return to 
Texas. During his three years in the Capital, he did more than any 
other individual in Government service or private industry to bring 
U. S. and United Nations war films to non-theatrical audiences in 
America. He has returned to Austin, where he will take a long- 
deserved rest and then resume his duties as president of Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc. 

His selfless and untiring effort during the war years has endeared 
him to everyone in the audio-visual field. He helped to organize the 
National |6mm Industry Advisory Committee and to establish the 
OWI non-theatrical circuit of more than 300 outlets. He brought 
together the Washington Visual War Workers weekly at luncheon 
gatherings at the Washington Hotel in. the Capital. 

"C.R." came to the bureau of motion pictures of the OWI as a 
field representative in July, 1942. In August, 1943, he was named 
head of the l6mm division and in 1944 he became assistant chief of 
the OWI domestic motion picture bureau. He was appointed con- 
sultant to the Treasury Department this past September and helped 
to organize the Treasury's 16mm Victory Loan program. 

He has made many friends as well as converts to the cause of 
information films for war, and now, for peace. 


Harris & Ewing 
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Canada 


HE Canadian documentary, shaped 
Tint a critical and keenly human in- 

strument during the war years, is 
going ahead to cut into the newest com- 
plexities of world events. The vigorous 
young producers of Canada’s National 
Film Board early realized that Canada 
is inescapably committed to an interna- 
tional outlook by her geographical and 
political situation in the world. This has 
been the vital factor in shaping a far- 
sighted film policy on the part of the 
Canadian Government. 

Geography acts upon Canada from 
both without and within: because of ex- 
ternal pressures she must be constantly 
aware of world developments; internal 
distances compel her to maintain a lively 
medium for informing the people of each 
part of her dominion of the needs of 
those of every other. No medium can do 
this work more vividly than film. 

Politically, Canada is a middle nation 
in relation to foreign powers. Her sparse 
population, unable to consume all her 
domestic production, is dependent upon 
world export markets; she has no nu- 
merical might or manpower to defend 
her rich natural resources. Thus Cana- 
dian interests are best furthered by in- 
ternational cooperation. 


Spanning Differences 

Political factors demanding a cosmo- 
politan level of national understanding 
also operate internally. Approximately 
one-third of Canada is British, one-third 
is French, and the remainder is of mixed 
origin. The economic interests of Cana- 
dians in the Prairie Provinces of the 
West differ radically from those of the 
people in the more highly industrialized 
East. Thus the impact of visual commu- 
nication inherent in film makes it the only 
space-spanning instrument of sufficiently 
profound interpretive power to unite the 
Canadian people in a single community 
of understanding. 

This dual impulse to further national 
unity and stimulate world cooperation 
is what has given Canadian documentary 
films their wide terms of human refer- 
ence for other countries. The same com- 
prehensive purpose also explains why the 
expression of Canada in films, although 
clearly formulated only since the war, 
has not been cramped by the narrow 
regionalism that fettered the early articu- 
lation of Canadian writing in the past. 
less realistically-driven, century. 

The organization of the National 
Film Board for the production and dis- 
tribution of non-theatrical films is 
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Charts a Film 


by Isabel Jordan 


squarely based upon this dynamic con- 
ception of the reciprocal nature of tradi- 
tional regional needs and international 
necessity. Both film production units and 
film distributing channels are planned 
in an intimately interlocking system for 
illuminating Canada’s divergent inter- 
ests and linking these to world demands. 

Production of films is broadly divided 
in the non-theatrical field into three main 
divisions: the making of documentaries 
on food and agriculture, preparation of 
films dealing with the problems of in- 
dustry, and the production of labor rela- 
tions films. Units of production have 
corresponding outlets for distribution: 
Rural, Industrial and Trade Union Cir- 
cuits. In both the creative and functional 
aspects of all three divisions, National 
Film Board policy strives to relate prob- 
lems of agriculture to those of industry, 
and the issues of industry to those of 
labor. It attempts to tell the worker 
what the farmer’s crop means to him, and 
tries to explain to the farmer how the 
technological advances of industry can be 
used for improving the cultivation of 
his land. In all cases, producers aim to 
express the local incident in relation to 
the national or international event, and 
films made for the special needs of one 
circuit are freely circulated for their in- 
formative value on the routes of another. 


Focus on the Community 


Increasing participation by the Can- 
adian people in film activities has resulted 
from this integrated system. And the 
decentralized pattern of regional offices 
established by the Board has gone far 
to gear film planning to community 
needs. The Board’s view is that its func- 
tion is to base its film production upon 
what the Canadian people want to know. 
Producers place in their films the spe- 
cially needed information in a Dominion 
and global framework. 

To this end, the Board has enlisted 
the cooperation of such Dominion-wide 
educational bodies as the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, and the 
Canadian Council of Education for Citi- 
zenship. It has invited the assistance of 
such Government information services as 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the Canadian Information Service; 
it works in collaboration with film or- 
ganizations like the National Film So- 
ciety and the Service de Ciné-photog- 
raphie de Québec. Production crews 
travel freely about the countrv to cover 
widely different communities. They ab- 
sorb from regional officers and discussion 


Course 


with local people — persons who often 
take part in their films — a constant flow 
of living material for selecting and shap- 
ing their film subject-matter. 

Nation-wide distribution of films is 
carried out by the Board with the same 
planning to insure local cooperation. Re- 
gional officers work closely with such 
provincial and district departments as. 
those of agriculture, health and labor; 
they supply films to universities and 
schools, and they serve the needs of 
farmers’ cooperatives, workers’ associa- 
tions, and national community service 
clubs and organizations. This policy has 
resulted in the people of Canada them- 
selves making a contribution to the 
philosophy of their own documentaries. 
The vigorous expression of audience 
opinion conveys to the National Film 
Board’s field representatives the channels 
of inquiry which are most needed for 
their films. 


Trade Union Circuit 


The work of the NFB Trade Union 
Circuit illustrates most dramatically the 
degree to which the people are partici- 
pating in planning their films. Films for 
this circuit are selected by a National 
Labor Union Film Committee. The 
Committee is made up of a member of 
the National Film Board production 
unit making labor films, representatives 
of the Board’s distribution department, 
and men in the Trade Union movement. 
Members of both of Canada’s national 
Trade Union Congresses, the Trades and 
Labor Congress (AFL) the Canadian 
Congress of Labor (CIO) and the 
Workers’ Educational Association sit on 
the Committee. 

The films approved by the Committee 
are distributed to union locals through 
the regional offices of the Board. Interest 
in the work of the Trade Union Circuit 
has grown on the community level. to 
such an extent that in several cities 
Labor Union Film Councils have beeen 
formed to organize film showings in 
union locals in their districts. Attendance 
at Trade Union showings throughout 
the country averages more than 40,000 
per month. 

Out of the organization of the Trade 
Union Circuit there has developed one 
of the most constructive innovations 
created by the Board to adapt film tech- 
nique to the stimulation of audience 
participation. It is known as the “discus- 
sion trailer.” The discussion trailer is 
made up of a series of scenes shown at. 
the end of the film in which members 
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of a trade union group appear discussing 
the points raised in the tum. ‘lhe chair- 
man ot the group sums up the discus- 
sion and invites the real audience to 
continue the debate. ‘Lhese discussion 
trauers are reported to have become the 
starting-point tor discussion ot matters 
vitai in union education at many regular 
union local meetings where the films are 
shown. 

Subjects on which films have been re- 
leased on the Trade Union Circuit in- 
clude analyses of such problems as full 
employment and veteran rehabilitation, 
regionat psanning and electrification, in- 
flation, and world security. Typical of 
these documentaries 1s Veterans in In- 
dustry, a tim that deals with the need 
for cooperation between ex-servicemen 
and civilian workers. The discussion 
trailer points up the part unions can 
play in turthering understanding of this 
problem. The Circuit recently distributed 
an American film to promote interest in 
regional planning. The OW1 production 
Lhe Vatley of the Tennessee was dis- 
tributed with a Canadian discussion 
trailer in which Canadian workers com- 
pared the work of TVA with such Can- 
adian projects as the St. Lawrence 
Waterway scheme and the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation plan. 


Films About Industry .- 


Industrial films are produced in the 
National Film Board by a special unit 
formed to study the Sociology of Indus- 
try. Lhe aim of this unit is to produce 
documentaries reflecting the new prob- 
lems that confront Canada as a rapidly 
growing industrial nation. These films 
are designed to deal with such aspects of 
industrial morale as industrial health and 
hygiene, working hours, working condi- 
tions, housing, transport and nutrition. 
A series of films on the problems of labor 
management were made including such 
titles as Labor Looks Ahead, Democracy 
at Work and New Pattern. 

During the war industrial film_ pro- 
grams aimed at helping factory workers 
see their work in broader perspective and 
relate the individual’s job to the common 
struggle. More than 250,000 workers in 
as many as 1,400 war plants saw films 
each month in cafeterias at lunch time 
or in rooms cleared in the plant during 
working hours. The Board worked 
closely with individual firms, with such 
organizations as industrial accident pre- 
vention associtions, workmen’s compen- 
sation boards and chambers of commerce 
to obtain wide distribution of films to 
boost workers’ morale. U. S. films like 
those released by the U. S. Office of 
_ Education in the industrial training 
series such as Introducing a New Worker 
to His Job were distributed on the In- 
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Canadian children gather around a National Film Board 
traveling unit to watch while the men ynload |6mm equipment. 


dustrial Circuit. 

The future work of the Industrial 
Circuit is planned to produce films which 
will give workers an appreciation of the 
relationship of their immediate tasks to 
national objectives. Films are also being 
prepared on safety, health and technical 
training. Factory managers and indus- 
trial personnel officers in Canada are co- 
operating with the Board in organizing 
the circuits film distribution. 


Reaching the Farmers 


The work of the Rural Circuits re- 
flects the planning of National Film 
Board productions in films on farm eco- 
nomics relating the problems of farmers 
in local ‘communities to conditions on 
world markets. A typical film of this 
kind is The Business of Farming. Films 
like Windbreaks on the Prairies, and 
Soil for Tomorrow discuss the methods 
of controlling soil drift and erosion. 

The Rural Circuit, first of the Na- 
tional Film Board circuits to be estab- 
lished, was begun in 1942. The Circuit 
has now grown into 92 distribution 
channels with 1,700 showings a month 
to 250,000 people. Showings are given 
in church halls, schools, libraries, com- 
munity buildings, at county fairs and 
rural conventions. - 

Projectionists on Rural Circuits are 
frequently drawn from farmers’ organi- 
zations and local district departments of 
agriculture since they must be prepared 
to answer questions on the subjects of 


the films and conduct discussion after 
film showings. Frequently National Film 
Board field representatives take part in 
community planning, supplying films on 
subjects in which local groups are inter- 
ested in connection with a project for 
local improvement. 

Canadian rural audiences are becoming 
increasingly vocal in their discussion of 
films, and film forums are fast becoming 
part of the rural life of Canada. 

The films of the National Film Board, 
in the scope of their international themes, 
and their realistic interpretation of the 
needs of the people, have become firmly 
rooted in Canadian life. The future of 
Canadian documentaries, and indeed of 
all non-theatrical films, depends upon 
how steadily the producers of tomorrow 
keep their eyes upon the issues of tomor- 
row’s world in relation to the people for 
whom their films are made. 


NFB Meeting in New York 


Ross McLean, acting commissioner of 
the National Film Board, was in New 
York recently for an NFB film officers’ 
conference. Stuart Legg, producer of the 
W orld in Action series, and Mary Losey, 
Washington NFB officer, also attended 
the meeting. Mr. McLean has headed 
the board since the resignation of John 
Grierson in November. The conference 
was called to discuss the board’s future 
distribution plans for Canadian films in 
the U. S. non-theatrical field. 
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Sound Tracks for Shorts 


by Jane Marsh 


all the range of sound that is not 

either voice or music. Effects are an 
integral part of the whole picture and not 
just extraneous touches of realism. When 
the sound of a gun firing or a rooster 
crowing accompanies the visual image of 
a gun firing or a rooster crowing, there 
are, or should be, reasons for the sounds 
other than the one which is immediately 
apparent. 

The making of an effects track is a 
process of building and not a splicing to- 
gether of disconnected sounds. An effects 
track has pace and tempo and is an en- 
tity that relates qualitatively with visual 
image, music and voice. A good effects 
track listened to alone should make a 
kind of sound sense. 

This, of course, is rarely true, and 
this attitude towards the effects track is 
an idealistic one that is apt to disappear 
in the reality of the rush to meet a pro- 
duction dead-line. The effects track is 
the expedient element to slight if the 
film must be hurried through to the re- 
recording. Discs, loops and heterogeneous 
sound tracks can too easily simulate an 
acceptable result. No layman looking at 
a film can distinguish what quality a 
good effects track is adding, nor can he 


Ti effects track of a short film carries 


say what satisfaction is missing for the 
lack of one. 

There are no absolute rules for where 
or how effects should be used, because no 
two film situations are identical, but 
usually the effects track has done its 
work and retires before the last fifty or 
a hundred feet of film. If you liken a 
film to a human being, effects are the 
muscular activity, music the emotional, 
and voice the intellectual. Music there- 
fore makes the most satisfactory con- 
clusion, whereas effects stimulate and 
lead into a situation, or crystallize out 
of one, or point up, as the beat of a 
drum and the sound of marching feet 
start the circulation going. 

The score of the effects track is almost 
unlimited. It ranges from the fabricated 
inhuman sounds that can be drawn on 
track, and the reversal of sound vibra- 
tions to the naturalistic reproduction of 
such things as a knock at the door or a 
boy whistling. 

Not by any means every visual image 
that has an accompanying sound in 
reality, should have it on the screen in a 
short film. Even in a one-reeler, lasting 
less than ten minutes, such a state of 
affairs would overpower, and’ overbal- 
ance, and distract the audience to an 


unbearable extent. This is why an effects 
track is a building and not a stringing 
together — because each sound must be 
chosen for its effective contribution to 
the whole, as well as being considered 
in context for its internal continuity 
with the effects track, and for its cross- 
continuity with music and voice, and of 
course, its contiguity with the visual 
image. 

It is impossible and impractical to 

catalog the noises that might be used 
for any visual circumstances, and such a 
catalog would be quite useless. It is 
up to the film-maker to realize the poten- 
tial an effects track gives a film, and to 
exploit it by using his own “sense of 
smell”. His choice is more than to have 
or not to have the reality noise that 
belongs to the screen image. He can 
choose type, quality and intensity. He 
can counterpoint with entirely different 
sound; create setting with off-screen 
sounds; control impression by the volume 
of sound used, etc. And in brief, with 
imagination and a sound sense about 
sound-sense, a film-maker can make his 
effects track give his film a wider mean- 
ing and greater creative conviction. 
. But as time is money to all film pro- 
ductions, most film-makers are forced in 
some degree to substitute commercial ex- 
pediency for creative architecture. The 
sound cutter seldom has time to mull 
over a film’s latent potential, and the 
effects track remains the step-child, Cin- 
derella, of short films production. 


Reminder on Academy Awards 


For those who plan to send in their 
nominations to the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences for the best 
documentary films of 1945, FILM 
NEWS presents the following reminder 
of voting rules as they apply to this 
classification of awards. 

The special awards may be conferred 
as follows: 

Documentary Achievement: for the 
best feature-length documentary film 
and for the best documentary short sub- 
ject. 

The special rules are: 1. Documen- 
tary Films are defined as those with a 
factual background and realistic treat- 
ment (or a _ re-enactment of factual 
events) whether made by private com- 
panies, commercial film studios or Gov- 
ernment agencies. Only one entry in 
each classification will be accepted from 
each producing unit. No film presented 
for documentary consideration shall be 
entered in the competition for other 
Academy Awards. 

2. Documentary Short Subjects are 
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defined as those outside the general en- 
tertainment short subject awards classi- 
fications, and specifically including but 
not limited to shorts and cartoons pro- 
duced by or for a government. Length 
shall be limited to 3,000 feet or less. 

3. To be eligible the Documentary 
films must have been first exhibited in 
the United States to the audience for 
which they were made, sometime dur- 
ing the calendar year. 

4. Nominations in the Documentary 
field will be limited to those that either 
have been produced in or ‘enlarged to 
35mm, so as to avoid strictly school and 
amateur production. 

5. All nominations must first be made 
in writing, with a description of the 
subject, to the Academy office, 1201 
Taft Building, Hollywood 28, Calif., 
by January 31, 1946. Notification of 
acceptance by the Committee will be 
sent by telephone or telegraph and prints 
may then be forwarded for viewing. 

6. Prints of all accepted nominations 
must be received in the Academy Office, 


1201 Taft Building, Hollywood 28, on 
or before February 12, and must remain 
with the Academy for screening until 
March 15, 1946. Films should be 
shipped express prepaid and will be re- 
turned to sender express prepaid by the 
Academy. 

7. The Documentary Awards Com- 
mittee will sift the nominated films and 
the Committee’s selection will then be 
viewed by the Academy membership, 
whose balloting will determine the finals. 

Both Documentary Awards will be 
gold plaques. 

The Documentary Awards Committee . 
consists of the following members: Sid- 
ney Solow, chairman; William Dozier, 
Philip Dunne, James Wong Howe, 
Nunnally Johnson, William Cameron 
Menzies, Harriet Parsons, Anne Revere, 
Joseph Sistrom, Frank Tuttle. 

This year the Academy may inaugu- 
rate an international award to honor 
screen achievement on a worldwide basis, 
if discussions now in progress establish 
an equitable basis for determining the 
winner. 

The awards will be presented March 
7 at the Chinese theatre, Hollywood. 
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Report from UNRRA 


NRRA appears to be one of the few 
U agencies which is getting films made 
and distributed in a completely realistic 
fashion. Working quietly, systematically 
and modestly, it has made use of exist- 
ing agencies who were only too willing 
to he'p produce the kinds of film useful 
to UNRRA. 

A series of rather informal meetings 
resulted in a number of films which are 
now in circulation. Eschewing the 
grandiose blueprint approach, UNRRA 
is seeing to it that gradually, motion 
pictures which serve its purpose are being 
added to the field and at the distribution 
points where they will do the most good. 

Too often there has been talk of 
“international cooperation” which gets 
bogged down in plans for a white marble 
building in the Capital of the United 
Nations’ world; plans like these are 
rapidly accumulating on an already 
dusty shelf. On the other hand, the 
realistic approach of UNRRA has borne 
good fruit. 

Despite political turmoil, UNRRA’s 
relief work in Greece goes steadily for- 
ward, now under the lenses of three 
camera units: Nick Read has recently 
completed shooting his picture Out of 
the Ruins for the NFB of Canada; 
Captain David Miller, of the U. S. 
Signal Corps, who is adding Greek scenes 


Film Foundation to 
Promote Peace 


International Film Foundation has 
been organized in New York for the 
purpose of promoting world peace and 
better understanding among peoples of 
different nations, races and religions, 
through the production and distribution 
of motion pictures. 

The new group was chartered in New 
York State this month as a membership 
corporation without capital stock. 


Directors of the foundation, who will 
serve until the first annual meeting, are: 
Paul J. Braisted, Haddam, Conn.; 
Walter T. Fisher, Chicago; William S. 
Halstead, Port Chester, N. Y.; John 
H. Leh, Allentown, Pa.; George F. 
Pierrot, Detroit, and Thomas C. Rob- 
erts, Princeton, N. J. 


The group plans to use lectures, radio. 
television, expositions, theatrical per- 
formances and publications, in addition 
to films, in order to carry out its pro- 
gram. 
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to his film The Last Battle; and a March 
of Time unit is shooting Greek footage for 
the MOT picture on UNRRA’s work 
with displaced persons. 

UNRRA’s southwest Pacific area 
office and the new Australian National 
Film Board have begun production on a 
film about the relief agency’s work — 
now and in the near future — presented 
from the angle of Australia and New 
Zealand, both important contributing 
countries. 


Olwen Vaughan, London film officer, | 


is discussing the production of a story 
and picture about displaced persons in 
Germany, with a group of young French 
film writers and directors in Paris. 

UNIO (United Nations Information 
Office) is at work on a film in London 
showing Europe’s transport needs and 
what UNRRA is dong to meet them. 
It will be distributed in the United 
Kingdom. 

The National Film Board has agreed 
to assign its director-cameraman, Donald 
Fraser, to make a film record for news- 
reel release) of UNRRA’s relief work 
in Southeast China. Fraser will be at- 
tached to the UNRRA office in Shang- 


hai. 


Dudley Hale, writer, and Jay Bona- 
field, producer, of Pathe, New York, 
are making a one-reel short about 
UNRRA’s work, incorporating much 
of the film shot in Europe recently but 
not previously released. The picture is 
scheduled for U. S. release shortly. 

The Yugoslav State Film Commission 
has approached the UNRRA mission in 
Belgrade with a view to producing a 
documentary on the relief organization’s 
work in their country. Production will 
be started shortly. Raw film stock is 
being provided by UNRRA. 


Githens Forms Company 


Lt. Commander W. French Githens, 
president of Newsreel Theatres, Inc. of 
New York which operates the Embassy 
newsreel houses, has formed a new com- 
pany, National Educational Films, Inc., 
to produce motion pictures -for educa- 
tional institutions. Comdr. Githens re- 
cently was discharged after three years 
of active service in the Navy. 

Lt. Comdr. Grant Leenhouts is gen- 
eral manager of the new company. He 
formerly was in charge of planning and 
production for the Training Film and 
Motion Picture Branch USN, and was 
special assistant to the War Finance Di- 
vision of the US Treasury in its War 
Bond film programs. 


UNRRA rations are welcome to this Albanian 
family, reunited in Italy. The father was 
imprisoned in a Nazi concentration camp. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


The outcome of the battle for release 
of the German motion pictures held 
during the war by the Alien Property 
Custodian is still uncertain. For more 
than a year, individuals and groups have 
been advocating release of the films and 
during that time other groups and in- 
dividuals have advocated suppression of 
the pictures on the ground that they 
contain dangerous Nazi propaganda. 

On November 29, a special commit- 
tee formed at the request of the APC, 


met in Washington to discuss the situa- ~ 


tion. Representatives of the pro and 
con factions were present. No con- 
clusion was reached. 

Thurman Arnold, former Associate 
Justice of the U. S. Court of Appeals 
and former Special Assistant to the At- 
torney General, presented the view that 
many of the films were of the pre-Hitler 
vintage and devoid of Nazi influence; 
that none of them, if released, would 
ever play more than a few theatres in 
the country, and that there was no Gov- 
ernmental authority for APC censorship. 

Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas and 
Rep. Ellis Patterson, both from Cali- 
fornia, advocated suppression of the 
films. They maintained that the pic- 
tures constituted dangerous pro-Nazi 
propaganda which would be injurious to 
American audiences. 

There are 500 titles of German pic- 
tures — some unreleased, others released 
here prior to our entry in the war, by 
Ufa Films, Inc.— which have been in 
possession of the APC. 

Most of them were made in Ger- 
many; at least 100 were made in Aus- 
tria. Those pictures which received 
American theatre screening were re- 
leased by Ufa, the president of which 
was George Nitze, the man who main- 
tained, up to the morning after Pearl 
Harbor, that the American Ufa com- 
pany had no connection with the Ger- 
man Ufa. Mr. Nitze was picked up by 
the FBI as an enemy agent, December 8, 
1941, and interned at Ellis Island. 

Meanwhile, the problem of disposal 
of Army and Navy training films to 
schools remains unsolved. On December 
10, according to reports in Washington. 
the question of disposition was put be- 
fore the White House and it was expect- 
ed that some action would be taken soon 
by John Snyder, of the Office of War 
Mobilization Reconversion. 

The Mead Committee of the Senate 
has asked that no more Army-Navy 
films be destroyed by military officers 
until a policy for disposal is established. 

A proposal has been submitted to the 
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Now It Can Be Told Department 


Comparative Figures on 16mm 
Raw Stock and Projector 
Allocation During the War 


According to the War Production Board, production of |émm 
projectors for the coming year is estimated at 50,000. This compares 
with approximately 10,000 to 12,000 produced annually before 1939. 
During the war, 30,000 projectors were manufactured for civilian use. 

In 1941 projectors produced totaled 18,000, including those sold 
to the Army and Navy, which were less than 10 per cent of the total. 
The 18,000 figure also included a quantity made for export. 

For the years 1942-1945 inclusive, projector manufacture was as 


follows, as disclosed by the WPB: 


Army Signal Corps 


Total 


20,000 

Army Air Forces ........... 15,000 
25,000 
Canada, Red Cros, Lend-Lease, etc. 25,000 
85,000 


Raw film stock output for the years 1941 to 1945, (quantity in 
millions of linear feet) was as follows: 


1941 1945 
Teaching, educational outlets 15.0 20.0 
Industrial and advertisin 25.0 25.0 
U. S. Government: including Treasury Depart- 
ment and all Government agencies except 
the Army and Navy 10.0 ° 35.0 
Foreign governments’ information services... 1.5 10.0 
Army Overseas Motion Picture Service (for 
the 16mm entertainment films) ...................... — 70.0 
Home movies .... 50.0 90.0 
Commercial entertainment films distributed 
by dealers. 30.0 100.0 
131.5 350.0 


For this same period, the Army, Air Forces, Navy, Marines and | 
Coast Guard used 700,000,000 feet of film. The WPB estimated that 
all the military services expect raw stock needs to drop to about 


50,000,000 in 1946. 


Bureau of Budget recommending that 
domestic distribution of the OWI over- 
seas films circulated in liberated Europe 
during the war, be turned over to the 
Library of Congress. 

It was learned in Washington recently 
that educational film libraries and other 
users of non-theatrical product have 
been inquiring about release of the OWI 
films at the State Department as well 
as the Library. If the Bureau should 
approve the recommendation, machinery 
will be set up to enable Dr. Luther 
Evans, Librarian of Congress, to dis- 
tribute the documentaries nationwide. 

Regarding clearance of the music 
rights for these pictures, it is considered 


likely that the American Society of 


Composers, Authors and Publishers will 
waive rights, just as it did for the Army 
Signal Corps films. 


Nathan D. Golden, director of the 
motion picture section of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and Lt. Col Rich- 
ard Ranger of the Army Signal Corps, 
are in Germany, studying the develop- 
ment of color film processes made by 
the Nazis during the war. Representa- 
tives of American film manufacturers are 
expected to join them shortly. For some- 
time, the Signal Corps at Astoria, L. I., 
has been studying a German color proc- 
ess which had been used in a Nazi 10- 
reel musical and is reportedly superior 
to American processing. 


FILM NEWS — 
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Film of the Month: The Last Chance 


N important foreign film has made 
its entry into the United States, 


one of the first to come from 
Europe since V-J day and one which 
may prove a testing ground for the fu- 
ture distribution of European films in 
this country. 

The Last Chance was produced in 
Switzerland in 1944 by Lazar Wechsler 
who also made Marie Louise, now be- 
ing distributed here. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer is releasing The Last Chance 
and should be commended for recogniz- 
ing its unique qualities and - potential 
box office. MGM. is giving it a publicity 
and exploitation campaign rarely ac- 
corded foreign films in the pre-war years. 

It is a notable motion picture for 
many reasons. First, its production cost 
was approximately less than that of the 
ordinary B picture made in Hollywood 
by any of the big five companies. Sec- 
ondly, with the exception of three actors, 
the rest of the cast is non-professional. 
Although a fiction film, its story content 
is cinematically told in the documentary 
technique, and the camera has been 
utilized expertly in the narration, aided 
by an economy of dialog. It is a moving 
picture in the truest sense of screen art. 

Another important factor in evaluat- 
ing The Last Chance, is the unique 
language treatment. Almost 70 per cent 
of the dialog is spoken in English, for 
the reason that the two principal char- 
acters are U. S. and British fliers. The 
rest of the film is spoken in Italian, Ger- 
man, French, Serbian, Jewish and Swiss, 
with adequate subtitles used in transla- 
tion. 


Appeal to U.S. Audiences 


From the standpoint of box office, this 
device would appear to have finally 
solved the difficulty of foreign film pres- 
entation for American audiences. 

Photographically, the picture com- 
pares with the best that Hollywood has 
turned out and is far superior in one 
respect, considering the fact that Ho!- 
lywood cameramen have ample equip- 
ment at their disposal. 

Leopold Lindtberg, director; Rich- 
ard Schweizer, scenarist; Emil Berna, 
photographer, and Robert Blum, who 
did the music score, have demonstrated 
that motion picture skills are interna- 
tional and that in this post-war era, 
Hollywood can expect some notable 
competition from European technicians. 

The story of The Last Chance is sim- 
ple, human and powerfully moving. It 
is the tale of an American flier and two 
British airmen, escaped prisoners of war, 
who make their way out of north Italy 
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into the haven of Switzerland in 1943, 
taking with them fugitives from Europe 
who are fleeing from the Nazis. 

As the story unfolds, its suspense ele- 
ment compares with the best of Hitch- 
cock, especially the scenes depicting the 
refugees’ hazardous trek across the Alp 
mountains toward the Swiss frontier, 
with the Nazi ski patrol in pursuit. 

Underlying this simple plot is a film 
full of rich emotional depth, focusing as 
it does, on the tragic upheaval of men, 
women and chidren victimized by the 
Nazis. 

The significant factor in the film’s 
realism is the expert casting achieved by 
Mr. Wechsler. The three principal roles 
were played by Allied soldiers who 
never before had faced a camera. E. G. 
Morrison and John Hoy, the men who 
portrayed the British major and British 
lieutenant in the film, are a real major 
and lieutenant who actually escaped into 
Switzerland and Italy. 

The American sergeant in the picture 
is Ray Reagan, of Laurel Springs, N. J. 
He was on a bombing mission over 
Munich on July 31, 1944, when his 
plane was so badly crippled by a Nazi 
anti-aircraft barrage that a forced land- 
ing in Switzerland was _ necessary. 
Reagan was interned in Rubendorf, 
Switzerland. He had been there three 
months when he saw Mr. Wechsler’s 
notice on the bulletin board asking for 


volunteers to appear in The Last Chance. 

The three professional actors who ap- 
pear in the film give highly polished per- 
formances in subordinate roles. Romano 
Calo plays the Italian priest through 
whose ‘efforts the band of refugees is led 
to safety by the Allied airmen. Giuseppe 
Galeati offers a humorous characteriza- 
tion of an Italian cart driver, and 
Therese Giehse does a very fine job as 
the anti-Nazi German mother. But their 
artistry is often matched in effectiveness 
by the sincere portrayals of the rest of 
the cast. 

At a time when international under- 
standing is obligatory for the mainte- 
nance of world peace, this film, with- 
out any preachment, makes an eloquent 
plea for greater knowledge of our for- 
eign neighbors. It dramatizes the warmth 
and friendliness of people bound to- 
gether by a common cause, despite dif- 
ference of language, nationality and 
cultural backgrounds. 

Lazar Wechsler has made an impor- 
tant contribution to the world screen. 
He is not unknown to American au- 
diences. He produced Wings Over 
Ethiopia in 1934, released in the U. S. 
by Paramount, and the documentary, 
China, made in 1936. 

Since 1930, when he produced Birth, 
directed by the famous Russian film- 
maker Serge Eisenstein, Mr. Wechsler 
has produced more than 200 films. 


SCENE from The Last Chance: The group takes refuge in an Alpine hut while a Nazi ski 
patrol hunts them on the snowy slopes outside. 
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FAO Delegates Talk Films 


Following the end of the United Na- 
tions Organization food and agriculture 
conference in Quebec during October, 
specific recommendations for a film divi- 
sion within the permanent Food and 
Agriculture Organization were submit- 
ted by the Secretariat Film Office to 
FAO. The proposals were as follows: 


1. A films division to be appointed to 
the permanent staff of the Organization 
at the earliest possible date with author- 
ity to produce, utilize and stimulate 
through member nations or other organ- 
izations, the production, distribution and 
utilization of films and other visual aids 
pertinent to the organization’s work. 


2. An international directory of exist- 
ing films on food and agricultural sub- 
jects to be compiled which could im- 
mediately be made available for exchange 
among the member nations. 

3. A service center for the procure- 
ment of such existing visual materials to 
be established so as to expedite their 
interchange. 

+. Production through the member 
governments of specific films to be stim- 
ulated so as to implement the program 
of the FAO. 

5. Member nations to be advised on 
the utilization of visual materials and on 
the provision of utilization aids where 
required. 

6. Various language versions of films 


and film strips to be arranged and super- 
vised by the Film Division. 

7. A pool of technical assistants to be 
niade available who may advise in the 
production of such visual materials as 
mentioned above. 


Thomas Brandon, chairman of the 16- 
mm Film Committee, and C. R. Reagan, 
coordinator, were on hand to interest the 
Conference delegates in the value of 
film. They attended the “workshop”, 
where delegates could learn some of the 
visual technics of education and informa- 
tion. They answered questions on the 
“how” and “where” of films for inter- 
ternational use. Mary Losey, Washing- 
ton Film officer of the National Film 
Board of Canada, assisted Mr. Brandon 
and Mr. Reagan. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson, an important figure at the 
Conference, showed marked interest in 
the film program. 

Mr. Brandon and Mr. Reagan joined 
with representatives of the National 
Film Board of Canada in organizing a 
questionnaire, at the suggestion of the 
Secretary General, to be submitted to 
the delegates. Replies from representa- 
tives of more than 30 nations showed 
great interest in the present and future 
use of non-theatrical films and the speci- 
fic film needs in food and agriculture. Of 
the nations who responded, 54% wanted 


FILM WORKSHOP: Delegates view one of the agricultural films, in the photo below. 


more films on agricultural production, 
27% were most anxious for films on nu- 
trition, 12% felt the greatest need for 
films on agricultural subjects. Half of 
the nations which replied to the ques- 
tionnaire were already using some for- 
eign films. 

The Director General of the Con- 
ference, Sir John Boyd Orr, was present 
at a general meeting attended by the 
entire membership to endorse film as a 
primary weapon for fighters against pov- 
erty and hunger. 

Some of the currently available food 
and agriculture films were shown to the 
delegates, and additional pictures were 
recommended for use in forum meetings. 
Among the more general subjects were: 


Cowboy, a two-reel film on American 
cattle-raising produced by the OWI 
Overseas Branch. It may be borrowed 
or purchased from the State Depart- 
ment. 

Food—Secret of the Peace, a single 
reel, produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada, discussing the Allied 
food problem and the help this continent 
may give. A discussion trailer relating 
this film to recent developments, such as 
the FAO, is also available from Bran- 
don Films Inc., New York. 

In the Wake of the Armies, a two- 
reel discussion of UNRRA’s problems, 
produced by the Canadian Film Board 
and distributed in the U. S. by the Visu- 
al Media Branch of UNRRA. 

Power and the Land, a four-reel rural 
electrification subject produced for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture which 
can be borrowed from that bureau or 
purchased from Castle Films Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


The New Earth, a two-reel Dutch 
film dealing with the 10-year Zuyder 
Zee land reclamation project. It may be 
purchased from EFLA or Brandon 
Films. 

The River, the three-reel documen- 
tary on Mississippi River Basin flood 
control which was produced in 1937 for 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Prints may be purchased from Castle 
Films or borrowed from the Department. 

What's Happened to Sugar?, a one- 
reel film on the sugar shortage, produced 
by the Sugar Research Insitute for the 
OPA. Prints are available from distrib- 
utors handling OWI films. 

World of Plenty, a four-reel docu- 
mentary on world food production and 
distribution produced in 1943 by the 
British Information Service. Prints are 
available at any BIS office. 
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Authenticity 


(Continued from page 4) 


between her and the camera out of her 
way, her hand’s disdaintul gesture of 
“go way boy’; in ‘l'rue Glory the 
soldier who discussd the $65 fine tor 
fraternization ; his reaction to the strange 
amount — “How'd they happen to pick 
that figure? Why 65?” Whether entirely 
relevant or not such moments have value 
in keeping situations from growing pat 
and reality from becoming a pattern. 

Because people are dithcult to present 
as they are, there is a certain. tendency 
to skip them, to leave them alone for 
more solid stuff. A criticism of any sort 
against the kind of filming done by 
cameramen during the war seems hardly 
fitting since amazing film was shot under 
most difficult circumstances, but it is 
worth mentioning that too much ma- 
terial came back on machinery, tanks, 
guns, ships and vehicles and too little 
came back on the men. Signal Corps 
newsreel training stressed the essentials 
of coverage —long shot, medium shot 
and close up,—and during training, 
which was done in a rush, coverage as 
practiced came to mean less a report of 
human activities and more a report of 
war machinery. 


Documenting People 


But in photographing a war or in 
making a film about milk distribution, 
things and processes gain in importance 
when they are related to human beings. 
A gun in the front lines becomes more 
real through shots of sweating backs, 
faces steeled against the noise, grimy 

- hands held over the ears. A documentary 
about an automobile plant may make the 
men on the chain belt seem like men, or 
like robots, depending upon whether it 
includes a moment of conversation, an 
interest in a man’s face. In leaving out 
human details, it achieves the deadness 
of no people. 

Authenticity may grow from the way 
a film describes places as well as people. 
“This place has gnarled olive trees with 
whitened bark, white rocks and stones, 
hard dark ground, hilliness and the feel- 
ing of a town set in a valley”; by keep- 
ing these place ideas in shot after shot 
the area around San Pietro became real. 
Observation is the director’s first step: 
what makes the place different; what 
are its “nuances.” Usually he goes on to 
develop the audience’s familiarity with 


his observations by p!ugging them subtly, 


by having them come up in varied ap- 
pearances. His aim is the subconscious 
audience reaction — “I think I’ve seen 
this before; maybe I’ve been there.” 
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‘This may be achieved without repetition 
through the exceilence of the observa- 
tions alone. One feit an immediate re- 
sponse to the opening shot in The Grapes 
of Wrath, a man walking along a U. S. 
highway, the morning light and the 
sound of his footsteps; the scene had the 
note of familiarity. 

‘The majority of travelogs, for all their 
interest, fail to give as much sense of 
place as a non-travelog such as The 
Battle of San Pietro. Their approach is 
too much that of the guide book, “This 
is the highest” etc., ‘““—the most famous” 
or ‘“—it was here that Mark Twain”, 
etc. ‘There is no personal observation, 
no playing upon distinctive characteris- 
tics. Shots skip from place to place giving 
each other no visual support. The film 
has a weak unity that it derives from 
staying within a geographical boundary 
and from that other element that stands 
by so many films—a narrator with a 
familiar voice. 

A documentary director kills authen- 
ticity when he sets out to make his film 
great; when he tries to sell the idea of 
the film, make it more important than 
it is; when he allows his style and per- 
sonality to dominate the reality he wishes 
to describe. The reality is the important 
thing. He doesn’t make it up as he would 
in Hollywood. It is there and he must 
have a certain amount of humility to feel 
it. A documentary director’s most valu- 
able trait is his responsiveness, his ability 
to receive impressions. In this way the 
material shapes itself and the film gains 
individuality. 

In the expected surge of informational 
films only those directors will capture 
a deeper understanding of life who do 
not turn aside for the bright line and 
sleek texture, but search intently for the 
truth as it quietly passes. 


Yale Series Televised 


The Yale University Press series of 
15 films, designed to re-create events of 
outstanding importance in American his- 
tory, is to be presented over Station 
WNBT, the National Broadcasting 
Company’s television station. Members 
of the NBC television staff have adapted 


.the films for television presentation, with 


special 
added. 
And Now Richard Dix 


Richard Dix, Hollywood actor, may 
soon enter the non-theatrical film pro- 
duction field. It was reported in Hol- 
lywood that Mr. Dix has purchased a 
site on Sunset Strip and plans to erect 
a building for the production of educa- 
tional and industrial films. 


music scoring and _ narration 


Joris lvens Resigns 
Government Post 


Joris lvens, well known documentary 
producer and film commissioner for the 
Netherlands Indies Government, resigned 
from his post November 21. At a press 
interview in Sydney, Australia, he said 
he took this action because of the 
Netherlands Government’s present atti- 
tude teward the Indonesians. 

Mr. lvens told the press that his docu- 
mentary film work in Holland, the 
United States, Russia, Spain, China and 
Canada had “consistently served the 
ideals of freedom and democracy.” He 
made known that his contract with the 
Netherlands Government stipulates that 
his films should “demonstrate the build- 
ing of a future Indonesia in which the 
Dutch and Indonesian people can and 
must cooperate on a footing of complete 
equality, mutual respect and appreciation 
to serve the great Western ideals of free- 
dom and democracy.” 

These ideals, he added, had found ex- 
pression in the Atlantic Charter which 
respects the rights of all peoples to choose 
the form of Government they wish, 
and that, in his opinion, the people 
of Indonesia have the fullest right to 
expect the realistic application of the 
Charter to obtain their’ national inde- 
pendence. He said he could not reconcile 
the promises of self-government made 
by the Netherlands Government to the 
Indonesians with the attitude taken by 
that Government in the present situation. 

One of the pioneers in the documen- 
tary film, Mr. Ivens began with early 
experiments in 1928. He is known for 
The Bridge, 1928; Rain, 1930; Indus- 
trial Symphony, 1931; New Earth, 1934 
and Song of Heroes, 1933. 

In 1936 he produced Spanish Earth, 
a film about the Loyalists in the Spanish 
Civil War, and in 1939 he made a docu- 
mentary about China’s fight against 
Japan, The Four Hundred Million. 

He produced Action Stations for the 
National Film Board of Canada in 1942. 
After working a year with the U. S. 
Signal Corps on a film about Japan, he 
accepted the appointment of film com- 
missioner for the Netherlands Indies 
Government. 


New 16mm Releases 


Three new pictures in 16mm _ have 
been announced by the Bureau of Mines 
of the Department of Interior, for free 
showings to schools, clubs and other non- 
theatrical outlets. The films are: The 
Evolution of the Oil Industry; A Story 
of Copper and A Story of Arc Welding. 


. 


Report from Germany 
U.S. Films in Reopened Theatres 


A report from T/Sgt. Robert B. 
Konikow of the U. S. Army of Occupa- 
. tion in Germany, recently forwarded to 
Film News, discloses that movie-going in 
the U. S. Occupation Zone is proceeding 
on a limited scale. This apparently is 
true of all Germany. Allied bombing 


raids resulted in almost complete de- . 


struction of factories, bridges, railroad 
stations and other strategic objectives 
and thereby brought ruin to practically 
everything in the vicinity of military ob- 
jectives. 

Motion picture theatres, according to 
Sgt. Konikow, did not escape the gen- 
eral destruction. For example: of, ap- 
proximately 350 theatres in Bavaria only 
about 60 were untouched and these were 
mainly in small towns. In Niirnberg 
only two of the city’s 27 pre-war thea- 
tres remain standing. 

The de-Nazification program of the 
Allies has made it necessary to proceed 
cautiously with the re-opening of those 
theatres in Germany which were un- 
touched by air raids. Where theatres 
have re-opened, Hollywood films out- 
number pictures from any other country. 

Non-theatrical showings have not yet 
begun in the American Zone. The bulk 
of 16mm equipment was under Nazi 
Party control and along with other party 
property, has been impounded by Allied 
authorities. As soon as 16mm showings 
can be set up the Allies intend to use 
the non-theatfical screen to do part of 
the job of informing the German people 
about what has been going on in the 
world during the past 12 years, and par- 
ticularly in Europe, under Hitler’s domi- 
nation. 

A list of features, documentaries and 
short subjects which were playing Ger- 
man theatres at the time Sgt. Konikow 
sent his report appears in the adjoining 
box. The features are product from the 
major companies released in the U. S. 
during the past five years. The docu- 
mentaries include films made by the 
OWT overseas division and some of the 


Frank Capra “Why We Fight” subjects. 


Another report from Germany, on a sub- 
ject of great interest to Americans at the 
moment, is the current March of Time 
release, Justice Comes to Germany. This 
still from the film shows an American air- 
man, Prosecutor Captain Victor B. Miles, 
confronting a Nazi witness, while Werner 
Conn, an American soldier, translates. 
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FEATURES 
_ Our Wife 


Here Comes Mr. Jordan 
You Were Never Lovelier 
Pride and Prejudice 
Seven Sweethearts 
Young Tom Edison 

I Married a Witch 
Shadow of a Doubt 

It Started With Eve 
The Gold Rush 

It Happened Tomorrow 
Tom Dick & Harry 

The More the Merrier 


Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet 
Mme. Curie 

All That Money Can Buy 
The Maltese Falcon 

The Human Comedy 
The Sullivans 
Corvette K-225 
Remember the Day 
Christmas in July 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
My Sister Eileen 


Iiold Back the Dawn Air Force 
DOCUMENTARIES 

Prelude to War Power & the Land 

Nazis Strike The Town 

Battle of Britain The Jeep 


Battle of Russia 
Battle of New Britain 
Battle of The Marianas 
Cowboy 

Democracy in Action 
Harvest for Tomorrow 
Pipeline 

Divide & Conquer 


Victory No. I 
Victory No. II 
Historie Virginia 
Dance of the Weeds 
Hobbies 


Building of Boys 
Child Went Forth 
Steel Town 

Valley of Tennessee 
City Harvest 

A Better Tomorrow 
Toscanini 


Heart of Mexico 

Alley Cat 

Tennis Rhythm 

The Film That Was Lost 
Aqua Aces 
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Russia's Newsreel Record of Nazi Crimes 


URING the past few weeks the eyes 
D of the world turned toward Nirn- 
berg where the Allied Nations 
opened the War Criminal trials against 
the Nazis. One of the most irrefutably 
incriminating documents presented at 
‘the trial is the newsreel record of Nazi 
criminality in Poland, Russia, Czechos- 
lovakia, and other European countries. 
Some of the newsreel shots were 
taken by the Germans themselves and 
captured by the Allies. ; 


Meanwhile, a detailed record of 
World War II may be found in the 
state archives of the Moscow Central 
Newsreel Studios. The archives contain 
nearly 1,000,000 feet of documentary 
films. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
feet of this will constitute a special fund. 
The sorting of these records has been 
entrusted to the well-known newsreel 
editor, Esther Shub. A scientific council 
headed by Professor Gregory Boltiansky 
is engaged in the scientific classification 
and systematization of the documentary 
films. 

The war newsreels are classified ac- 
cording to the following three periods: 
the first embraces the time from the be- 
ginning of the war until the German 
defeat at Moscow at the end of 1941; 
the second—from the end of 1941 until 
Hitler was stopped at Stalingrad in 
1943, and the third — from Stalingrad 
to the end of the war. 

In addition to their chronological 
classification, the films are also classified 
according to subjects; every film is sup- 
plemented with an explanatory index. 

Step by step the historic records re- 
produce the course of the war: the 
villainous attack of the Nazis on the 
U.S.S.R., their atrocities in Soviet ter- 
ritory, the heroic defense of Soviet cities, 
the intense labor of the Soviet peo- 
ple in the rear, the daring operations of 
the guerillas, the beginning of the Red 
Army’s offensive, liberation of the tem- 
porarily occupied regions and the vic- 
torious realization of Stalin’s plan for 
the defeat of German fascism. 

The newsreel people work in close 
contact with the State Extraordinary 
Commission for the Investigation of 
German Crimes. The evidence of the 
unprecedented crimes by which the Ger- 
mans dishonored themselves during the 
war are recorded in hundreds of films: 
there are the common graves in Khar- 
kov, Petrozavodsk, Lublin, Baby Yar: 
in Kiev where 100,000 civilians tortured 
to death by the Nazis lie buried. There 
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is the Katyn tragedy, Maidanek and 
other death camps. 


Another record added recently is the 
film about Oswiecim, the largest con- 
centration camp, where the Germans 
murdered more than four million 
civilians from the U.S.S.R., Poland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania and other countries. 
With objective truthfulness and preci- 
sion of records, the Soviet cameramen 
filmed everything they had seen. They 
revived on the screen the gas chambers 
modestly called by the Germans “special! 
baths,” special laboratories and the hos- 
pital where German physicians _per- 
formed dangerous and torturous experi- 
ments on healthy people, infecting them 
with typhus, cancer, malaria and test- 
ing the effect of new poisonous prepara- 
tions. 


In Oswiecim the Germans burned 
some 12,000 corpses daily. Human bones 
were processed into superphosphates. But 
it is not easy to destroy the traces of 
destruction of four million people, equal 
to the population of a large European 
capital. These traces are evident every- 
where. 


An ordinary warehouse is flashed on 
the screen. Two Red Army men are 
sorting the clothes stored there. One 
hands to the other man small shirts, 
shorts, little smocks and caps. There 
were 836,255 men’s suits found in 
another store, and some 100,000 pairs 
of shoes in a third ‘one. There is a 
store filled with suitcases with hotel 
labels from different cities of Europe; a 
pile of shaving brushes, tooth brushes, 
shoe brushes; a store filled with eye- 
glasses; 7,000 kilograms of hair shorn 
from 140,000 murdered women; a store 
filled with gold teeth, bridges and crowns 
removed from millions of mouths. 


The Red Army has saved 2,812 of 
the doomed prisoners of Oswiecim. What 
a frightful sight they are! The forensic 
medical experts have established that 
2,189 are in a state of extreme exhaus- 
tion, 223 suffer from tuberculosis of the 
lungs, most of them show marks of 
torture—fractured ribs, limbs, backs, 
ulcers, frostbites; many suffer from 


psychic disorders. 


The films show the Oswiecim victims 
being examined by the doctors; men 
and women subjected to torturous and 
humiliating operations of castration and 
sterilization; victims dying from ex- 
haustion and pellagra and carried on 


stretchers; young men barely able to 
move with the aid of crutches: by in- 
jecting keroséne over the shin, the Ger- 
mans caused phlegmona. The children 
are brought in—their very appearance is 
a cry for vengeance. 


Among the prisoners freed at Oswie- 
cim are several doctors and eminent 
scientists. The Nazis were given no 
time to destroy them. Professor of 
Pathology, Henry Limousine from Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, France, the author of 
many scientific papers, was forced to 
clean the lavatories in the camp. Doc- 
tor Bertho!d Epstein, director of the 
clinic of Prague University, and others 
described the monstrous experiments per- 
formed by the German fascist doctors in 
their presence. 


ROLAB 


STUDIO 
UNIQUE 


FACILITIES FOR THE PRODUC- 
TION OF MOTION PICTURES 
AND SLIDE FILMS WITH 
SOUND AND IN COLOR 


ARTISTIC STAGE-SET 
CONSTRUCTION 


ROLAB 
Photo-Science Laboratories 
difficult and unusual camera work: 

microscopy — close-up 
time-lapse — research 


PRECISION INSTRUMENT SHOP 


Finest references from Government 

agencies, well-known producers — 

industrial concerns — scientific and- 
educational institutions. 


SANDY HOOK, CONN. 


90 MINUTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: NEWTON 581 
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REFERENCE 


GUIDE 


For the producer or sponsor of edu- 
cational, industrial or documentary 
films who seeks to expand his 
distribution channels, Film News 
presents a list of educational and 
commercial film libraries across the 
country. These are the depositories 
which cooperated with the Office of 
War Information and Treasury De- 
partment during the war in getting 
widespread distribution of war films. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham Pubic Schools 
Dept. of Visual Instruction 
Birmingham 

Wilfred Naylor 

1907 Fifth Avenue, North 
Birmingham 

University of Alabama 
Extension Division 
University 


ALASKA 


U. S. Office of Indian Affairs 
Juneau 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona 
Extension Division 
Tucson 


Kelton Audio Equipment Co. 
33 South 5th Avenue 
Tucson 


ARKANSAS 


State Dept. of Education 
Little Rock 


Director of Visual Education 
Henderson State Teachers College 
Arkadelphiz 


Director of High School Relations 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville 


Director of Film Library 
Arkansas State Teachers College 
Conway 


CALIFORNIA 


University of California 
Extension Division 
Berkeley 

Bell and Howell Company 
716 North LaBrea Avenue 
Hollywood 

Board of Education 
Visual Education Service 
Los Angeles 

County of Los Angeles 
Superintendent of Schools 
808 N. Spring Street 

Los Angeles 

William M. Dennis 
2506% W. Seventh Street 
Los Angeles 

Defense Council 

Film Bureau 

86 City Hall 

Los Angeles 

Films, Inc. 

1709 W. Eighth Street 
Los Angeles 
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Ideal Pictures Corporation 
2408 W. Seventh Street 
_Los Angeles 

University of California 
Extension Division 

$13 S. Hill Street 

Los Angeles 

Audiofilms Company 

262 Scenic-Piedmont 
Oakland 

Oakland Public Schools 
Audio-Visual Department 
Oakland 


Pasadena City Schools 
Library and Visual Service 
1501 East Villa Street 
Pasadena 


County of San Diego 

Visual Education Department 
1255 University Avenue 

San Diego 


San Diego City Schools 
Visual Instruction Center 
San Diego 


Photo and Sound, Inc. 
153 Kearny Street 
San Francisco 

Russell C. Roshon 
Pacific Building 

San Francisco 


YMCA Motion Picture Bureau 
351 Turk Street 
San Francisco 


Screen Adettes, Inc. 
1709 W. 8th Street 
Los Angeles 


Division of Natural Sciences 
Stockton Junior College 
Stockton 


University of Southern California 

University Park 

Los Angeles 

Southern California Council on Inter- 
American Affairs 

707 Auditorium Blvd. 

Los Angeles 


COLORADO 


University of Colorado 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
Boulder 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. 
1425 Williams Street 
Denver 


Denver Public Schools 

Department of Research and 
Vocational Education 

Denver 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 

1739 Oneida Street 

Denver 


Russell C. Roshon 
Denver Theater Building 
Denver 


University of Denver 
Film Center 
Denver 


Rocky Mountain Inter-American Affairs 
Mary Reed Library 

University of Denver 

Denver 


Western Policy Committee 
Office of Field Representative 
Colorado State College 

Fort Collins 


Dept. of Audio-Visual Aids 
Pueblo Junior College 
Pueblo 


CONNECTICUT 
Herbert Studios, Inc. 
51 Allyn Street 
Hartford 
University of Connecticut 
Audio-Visual Aids Center 
Storrs 


DELAWARE 


Milton H. Hill, Inc. 
922 Shipley Street 
Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Bell and Howell Company 
1221 G Street, N. W. 
Washington 
Paul L. Brand 
816 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 
District of Columbia Public 

Schools 
Visual Instruction Department 
Washington 


FLORIDA 


Gordon S. Cook 
1126 S. E. Fourth Street 
Fort Lauderdale 


University of Florida 
Department of Visual Instruction 
Gainesville 

Ideal Southern 16mm Pictures Co. 
9536 N. E. Second Avenue 
Miami 

State Civilian Defense Council 
Tallahassee 


GEORGIA 


Board of Education 

Atlanta Area War Film Service 
City Hall 

Atlanta 

Distributor’s Group, Inc. 

756 W. Peachtree, N. W. 
Atlanta 

Reagan Visual Education Co. 
Rhodes Building 

Atlanta 

Russell C. Roshon 

411 Connally Building 
Atlanta 

Stevens-Ideal Pictures Corp. 
89 Cone Street, N. W. 

Atlanta 

University System of Georgia 
Division of General Extension 
223 Walton Street, N. W. 
Atlanta 


HAWAII 


University of Hawaii 
Adult Education Department 
Honolulu 


IDAHO 


University of Idaho 

Extension Division 

Boise 

University of Idaho 

Southern Branch 

Univ. Educational Film Service 
Pocatello 
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Film Library 
Boise Junior College 
Boise 


ILLINOIS 


Bell and Howell Co. 

1801 Larchmont Avenue 
Chicago 

College Film Center 

84 East Randolph Street 
Chicago 

Films, Inc 

64 East Lake Street 

Chicago 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 
28 East Eighth Street 
Chicago 

Russell C. Roshon 

188 West Randolph Street 
Chicago 
YMCA Motion Picture Bureau 
19 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 

University of Illinois 

Visual Aids Service 
Champaign 

Western Illinois State 

Teachers College 

Western Cooperative Library 
Macomb 

The Venard Organization 
702 South Adams Street 
Peoria 

DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago 

Adviser of Visual Education 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
33 and Federal Streets 
Chicago 

Pan American Council 

84 East Randolph Street 
Chicago 

Director, Visual Education 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
DeKalb 


Film Library 


Southern Illinois Normal University 
Carbondale 


INDIANA 

Indiana University 

Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids 
Bloomington 


Modern Talking Picture Service 
615 North Illinois Street 
Indianapolis 


Purdue University 
Lafayette 


Ball State Teachers College 
Teaching Materials Service 
Muncie 


Burke’s Motion Picture Co. 


428% Lincoln Way West 
South Bend 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Extension Division 
Terre Haute 


Dennis Film Bureau, Inc. 
29 East Maple Street 
Wabash 


IOWA 


Iowa State College . 
Visual Instruction Service 
Ames 


Pratt Sound Film Service 
Cedar Rapids 


Eastin 16mm Pictures Co. 
Davenport 
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State University of Iowa 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
Iowa City 

Western Policy Committee 
310 Fleming Bldg. 

Des Moines 


KANSAS 


Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Extension Division 

Hays 

University of Kansas 

Bureau of Visual Instruction 
Lawrence 

Central Visual Education Service 
Broadview Hotel Building 
Wichita 


KENTUCKY 


D. T. Davis Company 

231 West Short Street 

Lexington 

University of Kentucky 

Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids 

Lexington 

Director, Visual Services 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
Richmond 


LOUISIANA 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Film Service 

Lafayette 

Louisiana State Normal College 
Film Service 

Natchitoches 

Harfilms, Inc. 

600 Baronne Street 

New Orleans 

Ideal Southern Pictures 

218 South Liberty Street 

New Orleans 

Orleans Parish School Board 
Division of Audio-Visual Aids 
New Orleans 

Russell C. Roshon 

Pere Marquette Building 

New Orleans 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Film Service 

Ruston 

State of Louisiana 

Dept. of Education 

School Libraries Division 
Baton Rouge 

Agicultural State University 
Baton Rouge 

SLC Film Library 
Southeastern Louisiana College 
Hammond 

Visual Education Service 
Southern University 
Scotlandville 


MAINE 


University of Maine 
Cooperative Film Association 
Orono 

Stanley Dana Corporation 
Portland 

Training Division 

Maine Civilian Defense Corp. 
State House 

Augusta 


MARYLAND 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
432 N. Calvert Street 
Baltimore 
Stark Films 
Howard and Centre Streets 
Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston University 
Division of Teaching Aids 
Boston 

Cinema, Inc. 

234 Clarendon Street 
Boston 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Department of Education 

Boston 

J. H. Dunlop 

172 Newbury Street 

Boston 

Russell C. Roshon 

Fifth Floor 

Little Building 

Boston 

Visual Education Service, Inc. 
131 Clarendon Street 

Boston 

Chairman of War Information Service 
Massachusetts State College 
Amherst 

Iris Home Movie Library 

238 Maine St. 

Brockton 


MICHIGAN 


University of Michigan 

Bureau of Visual Education 

Ann Arbor 

Cosmopolitan Film Libraries 

3248 Gratiot Avenue 

Detroit 

W. D. Engleman Company 

701 West Warren 

Detroit 
Michigan Office of Civilian Defense 
300 North Grand Avenue 

Lansing 
Detroit Inter-American Center, Inc. 
51 Warren Avenue West 

Detroit 

Director of Extension 

Central Michigan College of Education 
Mount Pleasant 

Assistant Extension Editor 
Michigan State College 

East Lansing 


MINNESOTA 


Elliott Film Company 

72 Glenwood Avenue 
Minneapolis 

Film Preview, Inc. 

1504 Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis 

Russell C. Roshon 

535 Andrus Building 
Minneapolis 

University of Minnesota 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
Minneapolis 

Department of Education 
War Emergency Activities 
St. Paul 

Director of Visual Education 
State Teachers College 
Duluth 

Film Committee 

State Teachers College 
Mankato 


MISSISSIPPI 


Herschel Smith Company 
119 Roach Street 

Jackson 

State Board of Education 
War Film Coordinator 
Jackson 


(Continued on following page) 
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MISSOURI 


South East Missouri State 
Teachers College 

Cooperative Film Library 

Cape Girardeau 

University of Missouri 

Visual Education Service 

Columbia 

Ideal Pictures Co. 

4608 Mercier 

Kansas City 


Kansas City Public Schools 
Dept. of Visual Education 
Kansas City 

Kansas City Sound Service Co. 
926 McGee Street 

Kansas City 

Russell C. Roshon 

Midland Building 

Kansas City 

Board of Education 
Educational Museum 

St. Louis 

Pictosound Movie Service 
6125 Marwinette 

St. Louis 

Russell C. Roshon 
Louderman Building 

St. Louis 

Swank Motion Pictures 
814 North Skinker Boulevard 
St. Louis 

Audio-Visual Aids 


Central Missouri State Teachers College 


Warrenburg 
Director of Visual Education 


Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col. 


Maryville 

Director of Libraries 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


MONTANA 


State of Montana 

Dept. of Public Instruction 
Helena 

Camp Bell Films 
Manhattan 

Director of Publications 
Extension Service 
Montana State College 
Bozeman 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids 
Lincoln 

Modern Sound Pictures, Inc. 
1219 Farnam Street 

Omaha 

Public Forum 

University of Omaha 
Omaha 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


University of New Hampshire 
Photo-Visual Service 
Durham 


A. H. Rice and Company 
P O. Box 205 
Hollis 


NEVADA 


University of Nevada 
Educational Film Library 
Reno 


NEW JERSEY 


Audio-Film Libraries 
656 Bloomfield Avenue 
Bloomfield 
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Board of Education 
Dept. of Library and Visual Aids 
Newark 


J. C. Reiss 

Reiss Building 

10 Hill Street 

Newark 

The Princeton Film Center 
410 Nassau Street 
Princeton 

New Jersey State Museum 
Trenton 

Dept. of Biophotography 
Rutgers Univrsity 

New Brunswick 


NEW MEXICO 


University of New Mexico 
Extension Division 
Albuquerque 


Visual Education Service 


New Mexico College of Agriculture 


State College 


NEW YORK 


Office of War Training 
353 Broadway 
Albany 


Board of Education 


. Visual Education Department 


Buffalo 


Buchan Pictures 
79 Allen Street 
Buffalo 


Bell and Howell Company 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 

Brandon Films, Inc. 

1600 Broadway 

New York 


King Cole’s Sound Service, Inc. 
203 East 26th Street 

New York 

Films, Inc. 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York 

Walter OQ Gutlohn, Inc. 

25 West 45th Street 

New York 


Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 


1560 Broadway 
New York 
Mogull’s, Inc. 

68 West 48th Street 
New York 


New York University Film Library 


71 Washington Square South 
New York 

Russell C. Roshon 

2506 RKO Building 

New York 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures 
1600 Broadway 
New York 


YMCA Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Board of Education 

Dept. of Visual Education 
Rochester 

John E. Allen, Inc. 

6 George Street 
Rochester 

Syracuse University 
Educational Film Library 
Syracuse 

Ideal Motion Picture Service 
371 St. Johns Avenue 
Yonkers 


The Pan American Council 
of Buffalo 
International Institute 
610 Delaware Ave. 
Buffalo 
Pictorial Films, Inc. 
RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center 
New York 
New Paltz State Teachers College 
New Paltz 


Bureau of Visual Education 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany 

Director of Off-Campus Teaching 
Potsdam State Teachers College 
Potsdam 

Film Library 

State Teachers College 
Cortland 

Cooperative Film Library 

State Teachers College 
Fredonia 

Oneonta Film Exchange 

State Teachers College 

Oneonta 

Adirondack Film Library 

State Teachers College 
Plattsburg 

Rush Rhees Library 

University of Rochester 
Rochester 

New York State War Council 
Division of War Training 

299 Broadway 

New York 

Nu-Art Films, Inc. 

145 West 45th St. 

New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 


University of North Carolina 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
Chapel Hill 


National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Avenue 
Raleigh 


Vocational Film Library 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh 

Russell C. Roshon 

Charlotte 


Southern Council of 
International Relations 

Box 568 

Chapel Hill 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College 
Dept. of Correspondence Study 
Fargo 

OHIO 
Board of Education 
Department of Visual Aids 
Akron 
Ralph V. Haile and Associates 
215 Walnut Street 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Visual Aids Exchange 
Cincinnati 
Manse Film Library 
1521 Dana Avenue 
Cincinnati 
Russell C. Roshon 
Keith Theatre Building 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland Public Library 


325 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 
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Cleveland Public Schools 
Educational Museum 

2060 Stearns Rd. 

Cleveland 

Sunray Films Company 

2108 Payne Avenue 

Cleveland 

Ohio. Slide and Film Exchange 
State Department of Education 
Columbus 


* Twyman Films, Inc. 
29 Central Avenue 
Dayton 
Cooperative Film Library 
Laramie 
Board of Education 
Lima 
Board of Education 
Visual Education Department 
Toledo 
Cousino Visual Education Service 
1221 Madison Avenue 
Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 


East Central State College 
District Coordinator-War Films 
Ada 

Southeastern State College 
Durant 

University of Oklahoma 

Visual Education Department 
Norman 

Camera 

2301 Classen Boulevard 
Oklahoma City 

H. O. Davis 

522 N. Broadway 

Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma Visual Education Service 
1017 N. W. 22nd Street 
Oklahoma City 

Director of Visual Education 
Northeastern State College 
Tahlequah 


OREGON 


Oregon State System of Higher Education| 
Dept. of Visual Instruction 
Corvallis 

Films, Inc. 

314 S. W. Ninth Avenue 
Portland 


Owens-Ideal Pictures 
Drawer H, Milwaukee Branch 
Portland 


Portland Public Schools 
Dept. of Visual Education 
Portland 


Screen Adettes, Inc. 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave. 
Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine Street 

Philadelphia 

Russell C. Roshon 

Fox Theatre Building 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia Council of Defense 
Film Division 

Broad Street Station 
Philadelphia 

School District of Philadelphia 
Dept of Visual 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania College a Women 
PCW Film Service 


Pittsburgh 


December, 1945 


Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Dept. of Visualization 
Pittsburgh 

Russell C. Roshon 

520 State Theatre Building 
Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania State College 
Audio-Visual Aids Service 
State College 

Kunz Motion Picture Service 
170 East Main Street 
Uniontown 

Clem Williams Films 

403 Pitt Bank Building 
Pittsburgh 

STC Film Library 
Clarion State Teachers College 
Clarion 

Registrar 

Bucknell University 
Lewisburg 

Millersville Film Library 
State Teachers College 
Millersville 
Indiana Film Library 

_ State Teachers College 
Indiana 


Film Library 


State Teachers College 
Kutztown 


Shippensburg Film Library 
State Teachers College 
Shippensburg 


RHODE ISLAND 


Department of Public Schools 
Visual Education 
Providence 


Rhode Island State Council of Defense 
Providence 

Librarian 

Rhode Island State College 

Kingston 


Westcott, Slade and Balcom Co. 
95 Empire St. 
Providence 


World Affairs Council of Rhode Island 
32 Westminster St. 
Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA . 


University of South Carolina 
Extension Division 
Columbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


University of South Dakota 
Extension Division 
Vermillion 


Film Library 
Sioux Falls College 
Sioux Falls 


Visual Education Specialist 
Extension Service 

S. Dakota State College 
Brookings 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
Information Office 
Knoxville 


University of Tennessee 
Division of University Extension 
Knoxville 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
18 South Third Street 
Memphis 

Russell C. Roshon 

88 Madison at Main 
Memphis 


Inter-American Center 
Southwestern University 
Memphis 


TEXAS 


Visual Education, Inc. 
12th at Lamar 
Austin 


University of Texas 
Visual Instruction Bureau 
Austin 


National-Ideal Pictures, Inc. 
2024 Main Street 

Dallas 

Russell C. Roshon 

Guardian Life Building 

Dallas 

YMCA Motion Picture Bureau 
1700 Patterson Avenue 

Dallas 

Texas Technological College 
Department of Visual Instruction 
Lubbock 

Films, Inc. 

Gulf States Bldg. 

Dallas 

West Texas Cooperative Film Library 
Abilene Christian College 
Abilene 
Associate Professor of Education 
Baylor University 

Waco 


Bureau of Visual Education 

Kilgore Junior College 

Kilgore 

Dept. of Public Service 

Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville 


Director, Film Library 

Texas State College for Women 
Denton 

Director, Film Division 

Bureau of Public Service 

West Texas State Teachers College 
Canyon 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
Provo 

Extension Division 

State Agricultural College 
Logan 

Extension Division 
University of Utah 

Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 


University of Vermont 
Robert Hull Fleming Museum 
Burlington 


VIRGINIA 


Commonwealth of Virginia 
State Board of Education 
Richmond 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
219 East Main Street 
Richmond 


Dept. of Library Science 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg 


Visual Instruction Center 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg 
Director of Visual Education 
Audio-Visual Center 
State Teachers College 
Radford 
(Continued on following page) 


REUNION: Pacific combat cameramen . 
whose combined footage appears in 

War Department documentary, Appoint- 
ment in Tokyo, staged a reunion in New: 
York recently. The film is being released 
to theatres by Warner Bros. Those at the 
reunion were: (seated from left to right), 
T/Sgt. Stanley T. Swed, S/Sgt. Harold 
Newman, T/4 Chris Mauriello, S/Sgt. Ira 
Rosenberg, T/3 Charles Hemingway, Ist 
Lt. Frank J. Payne, and Capt. James R. - 
Handley. (Standing), Lt. Jack Lueddeke, 
Ist Lt. Galen Berkebile, Pfc. C. Nelson 
Schrader, Ist Lt. Dick Williams, Sgt. Kurt 
Kasznar, S/Sgt. Joel Horowitz, S/Sgt. 
Eugene J. Giannone, Pfc. Erwin Wisell, 
T/4 Herman Shulman, Capt. Jerry Hopper. 


Museum of Modern Art 
Festival of Documentary Films 


An extensive presentation of documentary motion pictures begins 
January 1, at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, and will 
run for five or six months. A comprehensive outline of the Festival 
was written by Iris Barry, Curator of the Museum for Film News in 
November. The schedule of showings for January is listed below: 


January 1, 2, 3. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE NON- 
FICTION FILM: 

In Seville; 1909 

Early Pathe Newsreel Shots, from 
1917 to 1931 

The Pacific Problem, 1934; produced 
by Marcel de Hubsch 


Story of the White House, 1936; 
produced by the March of Time 


High Plain, 1945; Julien Bryan 


January 4, 5, 6. 
SOURCES OF DOCUMENTARY: 
Kino Pravda, 1922; Russia film 
Battle of the Somme, 1927 
Nanook of the North, 1922, Robert 
Flaherty 


January 7, 8, 9, 10. 
SOURCES OF DOCUMENTARY: 


The Covered Wagon, 1923. 


Ballet Mecanique, 1924; Fernand 
Leger 


January 11, 12, 13. 


SOURCES OF DOCUMENTARY: 


Ten Days that Shook the World, 
1927; Serge Eisenstein 
The Bridge, 1927; Joris Ivens 


January 14, 15, 16, 17. 
TRAVEL FILMS, NEW STYLE: 
Grass, 1925; Merriam C. Cooper and 
Ernest B. Schoedsack 
January 18, 19, 20. 
DOCUMENTARY FILM: 
Moana, 1926; Robert Flaherty 


January 21, 22, 23, 24. 
ADVANCE GUARD: 
Rien Que Les Heures, 1926; Albert 
Cavalcanti 
Berlin: Symphony of a City, 1927; 
Walter Ruttman 


January 25, 26, 27. 
TRAVEL FILMS, NEW STYLE: 


Chang, 1927; Merriam C. Cooper and 
Ernest B. Schoedsack 


January 28, 29, 30, 31. 
ENGLISH DOCUMENTARIES: 
Industrial Britain, 1933; John Grier- 
son and Robert Flaherty 


Granton Trawler, 1934; John Grier- 
son 


Catch of the Season, 1937 
Night Mail, 1936; Basil Wright, 
Harry Watt and Albert Cavalcanti 


Reference Guide 
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Audio-Visual Service 

State Teachers College 

Farmville 

Association Director of Extension Div. 
University of Virginia 

Richmond 

Audio-Visual Center 

Virginia State College 

Petersburg 


WASHINGTON 
Central Washington College of Education 


Office of Visual Education 
Ellensburg 

State College of Washington 
Bureau of Visual Teaching 
Pullman 

King County Schools 

310 County-City Building 
Seattle 

Rarig Motion Picture Company 
5514 University Way 

Seattle 

Seattle Public Schools 
Department of Visual Education 
810 Dexter Avenue 

Seattle 

Spokane Public Schools 

Dept. of Audio-Visual Education 
Spokane 

Seattle Art Museum 

Volunteer Park 

Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 


University of West Virginia 
Film Division Library 
Morgantown 

Coordinator 

Concord State Teachers College 
Athens 


WISCONSIN 


University of Wisconsin 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
Madison 

Photoart House 

844 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 

Film Library 

State Teachers College 

Eau Claire 


WYOMING 


Cooperative Film Library 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie 
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NOTE EXHIBITORS- 


Our reputation for dependable service is the outgrowth of 34 years’ experience in exercis- 

ing with care the selection and distribution of appropriate films. We also take pride in 

being the oldest non-theatrical distributors and in offering one of the most comprehensive 
libraries of quality pictures. 


Teaching Film Custodians (M-G-M) Subjects on English Literature, 
Ideally Suited to Classroom Study 


"Treasure Island" “Mutiny on the Bounty" "A Tale of Two Cities" 
“David Copperfield, the Boy" "Romeo and Juliet" "David Copperfield, the Man" 


Educational Subjects 


(a few classifications) 
BIOLOGY GEOMETRY MUSIC SCIENCE ; 
GEOGRAPHY HISTORY NATURE STUDY VOCATIONS 


Free Industrial Films 
Film Forums on Vital Public Affairs Questions 
Worker Supervision Series 
Veteran Rehabilitation and Readjustment 
Travel 
Lands and People 
Sports Subjects 
Feature-Length Entertainment Films 
Cartoons — Comedies 


LATEST FILMS — JUST RELEASED 


“Dinner Party" (table manners) in color, "Play Softball" 
rental $5.00 (slide film), purchase $3.50 
“Fit and Fair" (health, posture and grooming for "Quicker Than You Think" 
young women) in color, free (food preparation), free 
"Honorable Discharge" (G. |. Bill of Rights), "Sightseeing at Home" 
rental $3.00 (television), free 
"Play Volleyball," "The Story of Willow Run” 
rental $3.00 (mass Liberator production), free 


Write for our FREE 1945-1946 Catalog of Selected Motion Pictures 


YMCA MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. CHICAGO 3, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 2, CAL. DALLAS 1, TEX. 
347 MADISON AVENUE 19 SO. LA SALLE STREET 351 TURK STREET 1700 PATTERSON AVENUE 


_ 


IN FOCUS 


Some statistics were brought to light 
at the December 6 meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Industry Coordinating Commit- 
tee in New York, which should be of 
interest to film-makers, distributors and 
users in the non-theatrical field. 

According to a survey made by the 
Veterans Administration, 19% of re- 
turning servicemen have indicated they 
wish to go into business of their own, 
as opposed to 52% who wish to work 
for some other person or organization. 
Of the 19%, 38% of returning vet- 
erans say they are interested in going 
into the photographic industry in one 
way or another, perhaps as a photo fin- 
isher, a 16mm cameraman, a lighting 
specialist, film librarian or photo engray- 
er. This is a very high percentage for 
any one industry. 

‘It would be enlibhtening to poll the 
38% a year from now to find out how 
many actually did go into the photo- 


graphic field. 


Establishing motion picture produc- 
tion as a liberal art is the aim of the 
newly formed Motion Picture Founda- 
tion for Colleges and Universities or- 
ganized in New York recently. The 
foundation will furnish the necessary 
tools — 16mm photographic and record- 
ing equipment — to colleges throughout 
the country so that film making can 
begin to take its place with dramatics, 
music, the dance, radio, and fine arts in 
the academic world. 

In addition to staking out a firm p!ace 
for movie making in our cu'ture, the 
sponsors of the foundation hope that 
their nationwide program will produce 
a number of trained and inspired recruits 
for the motion picture industry. 

The administration and instruction of 
the movie workshops will be entirely in 
the hands of the colleges. Most work- 
shops will operate under Drama or Eng- 
lish departments. Specialists and techni- 
cians will be available from the founda- 
tion for consultation and lecturing. 

In order to retain the foundation- 
supplied movie equipment college groups 
must, in the course of the academic vear, 
produce at least one sourd film of not 
lecs than one reel of 400 feet, the subiect 
of which the students in the workshop 
have themse!ves chosen. The foundation 
will furnish funds for production ex- 
penses such as film stock, developing and 
printing, and building of sets. 

An annual national conference will be 
held in June whereby students and in- 
structors may exchange ideas and experi- 


ences, and at their discretion view each 
others films. 

.A reviewing committee will criticize 
constructively all films submitted by the 
workshops, and award prizes to the best 
films. The films are to be judged accord- 
ing to their conception and purpose as 


well as their technical and documentary - 


proficiencies. 


It is expected that when Prof. Robert 
Gessner, director of the foundation com- 
pletes his nation-wide tour in January 
the first group of participating colleges 
will be announced along with further 
details of the program. 

The offices of the foundation are at 
45 Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


One of America’s largest advertising 
agencies has been making a survey of 
theatre outlets in the U. S. for straight 
advertising films. 

The surveyors have come up with 
some interesting facts and figures, ac- 
cording to reports. 

Of approximately 16.500 theatres op- 
erating regu.arly in the U. S., 10,976 
are available for screening ad_ films. 
The agency has made known that the 
average weekly attendance at the 10,976 
theatres is estimated at 45,649,180 and 
that these film houses are located in 
6.585 spots, with 72,513,600 population. 
An additional population of 22,800,000 
is located outside these places, but with- 
in an average radius of five miles and 
therefore readily accessible, according to 
the statisticians. 


John Grierson, former commissioner 
of the National Film Board of Canada 
has formed a_ non-profit-making film 
foundat‘on designed to promote the pro- 
duction and distribution of motion pic- 
tures dealing with economic, social and 
educational subjects. The organization, 
International Film Associates, was char- 
tered in Washington, D. C. in Novem- 
ber. 

Trustees and founding members of the 
foundation, in addition to Mr. Grierson, 
are: M. A. Adamson, Canada; Stuart 
Legg and Raymond Spottiswoode, Eng- 
land; Robert Flaherty and Mary Losey, 
United States; Jean Benoit-Levy, 
France, and John Ferno, the Nether- 
lands. 

According to Mr. Grierson, the foun- 
dation will not engage in production or 
distribution. Its purpose will be to pro- 
vide research and production and dis- 


J. Edward Shugrue 


As director of the Motion Pictures and 

Special Events Section, War Finance 

Division, Treasury Department, he has 

contributed in large measure to the suc- 

cessful Treasury program of |6mm Victory 
Loan films. 


tribution planning for international 
agencies, government bodies and all or- 
ganizations or individuals interested in 
films of a broad informational nature. 

As stipulated in the prospectus for the 
foundation, it will also “aid dependent 
or underprivileged peoples in securing the 
means of production and distribution for 
films promoting their welfare,” and pro- 
vide a consultative service in matters in- 
volving expert knowledge of visual and 
aural aids. 

The foundation will be financed on 4 
consultative-fee basis and by grants from 
public welfare institutions, a few of 
which, it is understood, already have 
made initial contributions. 

Offices will be established by the group 
in New York at first, then Ottawa, Lon- 
don and perhaps Washington, with ex- 
tensions later in Europe. 

Mr. Grierson was in London as an 
unofficial observer for the Canadian 
Film Board at the recent United Nations 
Education Conference. He will visit 
France, Czechoslovakia, Norwav, Sweden 
and other European countries before re- 
turning to the U. S. 


Although there is still a difference of | 
opinion among film technicians regard-: 
ing the efficiency of acetate cellulose, or 
non-flammable film, the U. S. Navy has 
adopted the stock. All films now being 
sent to the fleet are on acetate cellulose, 
and the nitro-cellu'ose prints are being 


recalled. 
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People at Work 


News of production activities of 
educational and commercial pro- 
ducers as well as advertising agency 
plans for sponsors’ films will be pre- 
sented regularly by Film News. To 
keep records current and complete, 
please send production information 
to Film News, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Audio Productions, Inc. 
630 9th Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 
COMPLETED: 
This Is Our Land, produced for Ethyl 


Corp. 
The Job Ahead, produced for Ethyl Corp. 
For Services Rendered, a film on the 
G. I. Bill of Rights, produced for New 
York State Savings Bank Assn. 
The Gyrosyn Compass, produced for 
Sperry Gyroscope Company. 

SHOOTING: 
A technical film for Ethyl Corp. 
A Kodachrome production on sulphur for 
Freeport Sulphur Company. 
A film on antisepsis, for the Iodine In- 
stitute. 
A film on vitamins for the Upjohn Com- 
pany. 
A picture for farmers, for the Nitrate 
Institute. 
A training picture for Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
A personnel training film on the subject 
of dining car service, made in association 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
A film for Babcock and Wilcox on steam 
boilers. 
Search for Security, produced for the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

Films For Industry 

135 West 52nd Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 

COMPLETED: 
Age of Precision, a film on precision 
grinding machines, produced in Koda- 
chrome for the Cincinnati Milling Com- 
pany; written by Ralph Schoolman, 
directed and photographed by Max Lasky. 

EDITING: 
Fit and Fair, a film on good posture ana 
grooming, produced for the DuBarry Suc- 
cess School; two reels; written by Eve 
Bristow, photographed by Ollie Comstedt, 
directed by Max Lasky. 
Flame Foil, produced for Philadelphia 
Textile Company and William F. Bar- 
rell and Company of New York; three 
reels; written by Ralph Schoolman, 
photographed by Ollie Comstedt, directea 
and supervised by Max Lasky. 
Highway to Production, a history of the 
Cincinnati Milling Company; three reels; 
written by Ralph Schoolman, photo- 
graphed by Ollie Comstedt, directed by 
Max Lasky. 
A film on the manufacture and use of 
sports goods, for McGregor-Goldsmith; 
three reels; written by Sam Beall, photo- 
graphed by Ollie Comstedt, directed by 
Joseph McCaffery, supervised by Max 
Lasky. 

Burton Holmes Films, Inc. 

7510 North Ashland Avenue 

Chicago 26, Ill. 

SHOOTING: 


Your Life Work, a series of one-reelers 


December, 1945 


sponsored by Vocational Guidance Films, 
Inc., for use in Veterans’ Rehabilitation 

“programs and for high schools; pre- 
pared by Professor A. P. Twogood of 
Iowa State College. 


International Theatrical and Television Corp. 

25 West 45th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 

COMPLETED: 
A'series of twelve one-reelers on music 
appreciation for schools; two-reeles on 
silversmithing, leatherworking, and silk- 
screening; phtographed by Josef Bohmer, 
narrated by John N. Martin. 
Beaux and Arrows, a one-reeler in color 
concerning camping; executive producer, 
Don R. Catlin. 
Chicho Elcharro, one reel about Mexican 
cowboys; produced and directed by Larry 
Lansburgh. 


Jam Handy Organization 

Detroit, Mich 

COMPLETED: 
Tornado in a Box, a 28-minute sound 
film with animated drawings, produced 
for Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
about the gas turbine. Many other films 
for clients in production. 

J. M. Mathes, Inc. 

122 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 

COMPLETED: 
Meet Your Navy, two and a half reels 
based on the radio program, produced 
for Raytheon Manufacturing Company; 
written by Arthur Hurle, photographed 
by Walter Strenge, directed by William 
Clemens. 
Inside Straight, two and a half reels, for 
showing to Raytheon personnel. | 
Tremendous Trifles, produced for Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau on restaurant 
coffee brewing; three reels; written by 
Lois Peters, directed by Charles Curran, 
produced at Sound Masters west coast 
studios. 

SHOOTING: 
Science Spins a Yarn, a three-reel insti- 
tutional subject for American Viscose 
Corp. 
A Kodachrome 2%-reeler for Burlington 
Mills, on the story of fine rayons, clothes- 
styling and manufacturing. 

EDITING: 
A film on coffee-growing in South 
America, for the Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau; footage in Kodachrome shot in 
South America by Charles P. Weimer. 

Princeton Film Center 

Princeton, N. J. 

COMPLETED: 
Men Bet Their Lives on It, for Packard 
Motor Car Company; depicting Packard’s 
role as producer of precision built engines 
for aircraft and marine use; was sched- 
uled for release October 15; directed by 
Robert Elwyn. Nationwide non-theatrical 
distribution will be handled by Princeton 
Film Center. 

David Robbins Productions 

420 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 
A new film producing company in the 
16mm and television fields, specializing 
in Kodachrome production. 

EDITING: 
The Rainbow, an animated one-reeler in 


color for children and adults; supervised 
by Marie Menken. 
Contemporary Authors—William Rose 
Benet, first of a series of educational one- 
reelers. 
Your Child Is a Genius!, an educationa 
one-reeler. 
SHOOTING: 
Times Square, one reel. 
Let’s Call on the Artist, one reel. 
Willard Pictures, Inc. 
45 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N Y 
COMPLETED: 


It’s All Yours, a two-reeler for Pocket 
Books, Inc. on the value of reading, for 
distribution among high school groups. 
The production was supervised by Wyllis 
Cooper of Compton Advertising, Inc, and 


directed by Howard Styles of Willard 
Pictures. 


Emerson Yorke Studios 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


COMPLETED: 


Lease on Life, produced for the National 
Tuberculosis Association. 


Photographic 
Group Meets 


Representatives of organizations co- 
operating in the Photographic Industry 
Coordinating Committee met in New 
York December 6. The keynote of the 
meeting was “Photography Is Essential. 
to American Living.” 

The PICC is a voluntary, un-incor- 
porated council which is dedicated to 
the welfare of every branch of pho- 
tography. Member organizations in it 
include: Allied Non-Theatrical Film 
Association, Inc., Educational Film Li- 
brary Association, Master Photo Fin- 
ishers and Dealers Association, National 
Association of Film Producers for In- 
dustry and Commerce, National Micro- 
film Association, National Association of 
Visual Education Dealers, National 
Photographic Dealers Association, Pho- 
tographic Manufacturers and Distribu- 
tors Association, Inc., and the Visual 
Equipment Manufacturers Council. 

Discussions at the meeting centered 
around the possibilities of holding an In- 
ternational Photographic Exposition, 
probably in New York or Chicago, but 
to be considered as a traveling exhibit, 
if possible, throughout the nation. This 
exhibition would probably be both a 
trade show and a vast display that would 
be of interest to the consumer as well, 
it was suggested. 


EFLA NOTES 


Report by Dr. Raymond F. Stites 


Redlands University, Redlands, Cal. 
West Coast Correspondent for EFLA 


NE continually learns. The fall 

Conference of the Audio-Visual 

Association of Southern Califor- 
nia held at Occidental College, Pasadena, 
was the best planned affair of this kind the 
writer has ever attended. A brief welcom- 
ing speech by James McPherson, Presi- 
dent of the Association, opened the con- 
ference. The chief business of the meeting 
followed at once, announced as a “Pre- 
view of New and Recently Developed 
Audio-Visual Tools.” Bruce Findley, 
who had planned this demonstration, was 
absent, but two capable colleagues, Ione 
Richards and Frank P. Reiter, also of 
the Los Angeles City Schools, presented 
the material with unsurpassed skill. 


The agreeable surprise lay in the 
fact that the demonstration of “tools” 
was not a sales-talk for any given piece 
of apparatus but a selection of slide- 
lectures, film strips and records, prepared 
by Los Angeles school teachers. These 
showed conclusively that West-coast ex- 
ponents of audio-visual aids have dis- 
covered the real meaning of student 
participation in making and using visual 
aids. The lessons had been planned ex- 
pertly so as to make the student enthu- 
siastic about and codperative with the 
learning process. The Spanish lesson on 
discs, and thé visit to an old Spanish 
house with beautifully composed photo- 
graphs and psychologically perfect de- 
vices for gaining and holding student at- 
tention, displayed perfect pedagogic tech- 
niques. 


In the second instance, a colored film 
strip, the classes were invited to meet 
a young Angelena of Spanish ancestry 
who lives in an old adobe house. This 
hacienda with patio, fountain, and 
priest's table drew one into the old- 
world atmosphere which still persists in 
many Latin-American homes. It was 
photographed in such a way as to bring 
out all its intimate charm and dignity. 
Any child who entered this cultural cli- 
mate would be made to feel at home 
with its little hostess, to find certain of 
her graces desirable. The lesson proved 
to be a completely satisfying experience 
in the field of inter-racial relationships, 
devoid of objectionable preachment, but 
with all the emotional threads tied into 
a subtle and beautifully conceived ideal. 
Here is audio-visual at its best. There 
should be some way to have this lesson 
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duplicated for “foreign” broadcasts, (ie. 
outside the state of California) as it is a 
classic in its field. 

The part of the program dealing with 
audio-visual tools closed with MGM’s 
colored educational film, The Flag. 
Piecing together sequences gleaned from 
five or six entertainment films, the 
skilled professional writers who arranged 
this lesson, had pictured the develop- 
ment of the American symbol through 
its successive victories in the struggle 
toward our broadest ideal of liberty. 
There resulted a masterful lesson in 
civics, history and geography. Recogniz- 
ing sections of Drums Along the Mo- 
hawk and other films seen in the last six 
years it was amusing to try imagining 
how much production money this film 
had cost originally. Probably this very 
effective thirty minutes represented an 
outlay of somewhere between seven and 
ten million dollars! 


The final hour of the program was 
given to a speech by Francis W. Noel, 
chief of.the division of audio-visual edu- 
cation in the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. Announced as 
“What Europe has done with Audio- 
Visual; What California Can Do,” 
this was mostly a description of Mr. 
Noel’s experiences with the U. S. Navy 
and State Department in trying to reach 
Europe. One point which he observed 
concerning English audio-visual practice 
seems most significant: British teachers 
are wary of foreign produced educa- 
tional films, particularly with sound. 
The English teacher values highly his 
classroom autonomy and will use a si- 
lent film where he can work out his 
own method of exciting student partici- 
pation. (Probably our American ac- 
cents bother him as much as his British 
speech affects us.) 

As for the part of Mr. Noel’s speech 
dealing with “What California Can 
Do,” the previous demonstration had 
already indicated that and also that in 
many ways they are ahead of us in the 
East. It was obvious that Mr. Noel 


was glad to be home and the audience 
was just as obviously glad to have him 
back, for his contributions to the audio- 
visual field have been very extensive. 
On the whole, the conference stimu- 
lated good discussion and delegates ap- 
parently enjoyed the exchange of ideas. 


Edgar Dale 
Re-elected vice-chairman of the EFLA 
Board of Directors 


Service Bulletin and 
Supplement Released 


EFLA’s latest Bulletin has now been 
distributed to Institutional and Service 
members across the country. It features 
a letter from the chairman of the EFLA 
board, a report on the USOE surplus 
disposal meeting in Washington, as well 
as the “prelim” FAO and ECO meet- 
ings. EFLA was well represented at all 
these Washington meetings in the per- 
son of the chairman of the board. C. R. 
Reagan and Thomas Brandon who at- 
tended the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization meeting at Quebec, represent- 
ing the 16mm field, are EFLA members. 

The first of EFLA’s Service Supple- 
ments has also been distributed to Insti- 
tutional and Service members. This has 
been titled “A Report — Most Widely 
Used Films.” It was provided by In- 
diana University to EFLA for publica- 
tion as a result of a detailed and analyt- 
ical study of the most active films in 
their library during 1943 and 1944. 
The films have been listed according to 
usage, under subject-matter headings. 


Projectors in Schools 


Sound Track, house organ of the Wil- 
liam J. Ganz Company, film producers 
and distributors in New York, estimates 
that nearly 30,000 American schools are 
equipped with motion picture projectors 
(silent and sound). Of this number, 81 
per cent use films in classrooms or as- 
sembly halls at least once a week and 12 
per cent use films every day. 


FILM NEWS — 
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Four Continents 


Presents 


DIARY TIMOTHY 


Made in the years 1944-45 by the Crown Film Unit 


With a commentary written by E. M. Foster spoken 
by Michael Redgrave 


Music composed by Richard Addinsall and played by London Symphony Orchestra. 
conducted by Muir Mathieson. 


Produced with the help and cooperation of people all over Great Britain, among them 
Dame Myra Hess and John Guilgud. 


Fiems 


Presents 


WESTERN APPROACHES 


Crown Film Unit Production in Technicolor 


Produced by.......... lan Dalrymple 
Directed by............. Pat Jackson 
Photographed by........ Jack Cardiff 


Music Composed by Clifton Parker 


“the greatest sea film yet made”’—oncon mai 
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Produced by...........Basil Wright | 

Directed by......Humphrey Jennings 

Photographed by......Fred Gamage 

| 
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